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WHEN IT COMES TO THE LION BUSINESS BETWEEN BEN AND JIM, IT'S NIP AND TUCK. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF Ht RPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and 
Harprer’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
jiles will please send in ther: orders promptly. 
Jt ts Messrs. Harrrr & Brobintes’ antention in 
Future to keep the buck-numbers of these period- 
icls for three years only. 


— 


“ Harper’s Youne Props, in the instructive and entertaining 
character of its reading matter, and in the exquisite quality of its 
illustrations, stands without a rival in popular periodical literature 
for children.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


- HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An WEEKLY, 
Published September 2, contains “ Up Stratton Mountain,” a short 
story by Exvta Cuerver Tuarer; Chapter JI. of “Wakulla,” a 
serial story by Kink Munror; “An Hand Hunt: a Leaf from a 
Sportsman’s Diary ;” and “Was He a Hero?” a true story by 
Mary Dense. Zhe boys will be especially interested in “ How to 
Make a Photographic Outfit,” by a boy fourteen years old, and in an 
account by the Captain of the last Meet of 
& THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. - 


The artists represented in this number are C.D. Wetpon, W. P. 
Sxyper, Bunner, CULMER Barnes, and FRANK BELLEW, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen ‘copy of Harerr’s Youna Prope will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


THREE MONTHS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


HREE months of the campaign are past, and 
only two remain. It is now evident that no se- 


’ rious attempt will be made by the friends of Mr. 


BLAINE to remove the wide-spread Republican disaf- 
fection, and that they hope to elect him without even 
the form of an adequate explanation of the facts 
upon which that disaffection largely rests. The three 
months since the nomination have been largely de- 
voted by the supporters of Mr. BLAINE to misrepre- 
sentation of the plainly declared reasons of the Re- 


publican protest, and an endeaver by vituperation | 


and denunciation to crack the party whip so effect- 
ively as to frighten independent ‘Republicans and 
drive them to the support of the candidate. This 
attempt has utterly failed, because the reason of re- 


fusal to support the nomination is “ne that concerns | 
both the national character and t pe welfare of the 


party. The sole way to deal with (ge opposition was 
obvious from the first. It was nof€ to extol the Re- 
publican party, nor to ridicule and revile independ- 
ent Republicans,.nor to denounce the Democrats, 
but to disprove the charges against Mr. BLAINE. Not 
to do this was virtually to confess that it could not 
be done. And what has been the course? In this 


‘part of the country the campaign opened with ratifi- 


cation meetings in New York and Boston. In New 
York Mr. Evarts se’ forth the virtues of the Repub- 
lican party and the vices of the Democratic party, 
and essayed to show the inconsistency of Republicans 
who declined to support the nominations. © The drift 
of his remarks was to the effect that; when a candi- 
alate is selected by party delegates fairly elected, every 
‘member of the party ought to support him. But the 
one simple question which confronted such an argu- 
ment Mr. Evarts declined to meet or to answer. It 
is this: Ought a man, for the sake of a party, to vote 
for a candidate for the Presidency who has prosti- 
tuted his public office to his private pecuniary gain ? 
It is no answer. to that question to assert that a man 
ought to stand by his party. | 

On the same evening Senator Hoar, ex-Governor 
LonG, and Chairman HENRy CaBoT LODGE spoke in 
Boston. Their opinions of the fitness of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE were supposed at least to be well 
known, as well as the reasons of their opinions. In 
their speeches they also asserted the necessity of con- 
tinued Republican ascendency, and expressed confi- 
dence in Mr. BLAINE, and there was great bitterness 
in some of the allusions to independent Republicans. 
Like Mr. EvartTs, they exalted the party, and, like 
him, they declined’ to say whether, in order to give 
victory to his party, a man ought to vote for a candi- 
date who had trafficked in his office. The next im- 
portant event in the campaign was the speech of Mr. 
ScHURZ in Brooklyn. It recalled the discussion to 
the real question. It was a remarkably clear, power- 
ful, and conclusive presentation of tife case against 
Mr. BLAINE which has produced the Republican re- 
volt, and which independent Republicans ask to have 
explained. It was a presentation based wholly upon 
‘Mr. BLAINE’s own words and acts. It was made with- 
out heat or rhetoric, and with an evident sincerity of 
conviction as marked, to say the least, as that of either 
of the BLAINE orators. This strong and effective 
speech was followed by one from Senator DawEs in 
New Jersey. But to the question which confronts 


the BLAINE orator every where, ‘‘ Ought a man to vote 
for a candidate whom he believes to have greatly 
abused a great public trust?” Senator Dawes replied 
that he did not think that Mr. BLAINE was guilty, 
and that he himself could easily explain the apparent 
grounds of suspicion. But the Senator went no far- 
ther. He did not attempt to explain. He merely 
gave his own opinion. At last a meeting was held 
in Brooklyn, presumptively to dispose of the whole 
matter. General WoopFORD presided ; Senator Haw- 
LEY and Judge ForakER, of Ohio, spoke. General 
WOODFORD said that he had not desired the nomina- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE, but that he had been fairly nomi- 
nated, that lie is the candidate of the party, and as he 
desired the success of the party, he supported the can- 
didate. He said also that if Mr. Epmunps had been 
nominated the friends-of Mr. BLAINE would have.sup- 
ported him, and argued that therefore the friends of 
Mr. EpMUNDs ought to support Mr. BLAINE. But if 
some of the friends of Mr. BLAINE thought that Mr. 
EDMUNDS had used his office as President of the Sen- 
ate to promote his private profit, General WOODFORD 
—if we are not greatly mistaken—would hardly say 

_that they ought to support him merely because he had 
been nominated. 

Senator HAWLEY’Ss defense of Mr. BLAINE was await- 
ed with great interest. He began by praising the Re- 
publican party, and argued stoutly and long—and he 
always argues well—for protection. Then in a few 
words he alluded to the real question. But he was 
evidently ill-informed about the facts. He reduced 
the whole accusation against Mr. BLAINE to a single 
doubtful sentence, although Senator DawEs had ad- 
mitted that there were two such sentences, and he 
then essayed to dispose of the serious charges, the 
proved misstatements, the extraordinary entreaties 
and reminders, and the whole business of the MULLI- 
GAN letters, which the BLAINE press does not dare to 
discuss, by saying that ‘‘an unwise expression in a 
private letter’ ought not to be allowed to defeat the 
Republican party and discredit “‘ one of the most able, 
brilliant, and statesman-like men in it.”” The Senator 
admitted that it was a ‘‘ hasty” act, and that it would 
have been better not to connect private business with 
public business.* Such.a defense was so damaging 
that it was omitted from the report in the chief 
BLAINE organ. Mr. FORAKER, of Ohio, followed, and 
said that Mr. BLAINE needed no defense. - But he did 
not say what the explanation is that has made defense 


_ unnecessary. 


This is the campaign thus far, and this is the nom- 
ination which was to kindle the country and unite 
the party.. Here is a Republican revolt, most serious 
by extent and character, justifying itself upon reasons 
of the highest public principle, and upon the words 
and deeds of the candidate, which could have been 
pacified at once by a frank and intelligible explana- 
tion. It is a revolt not of venal politicians, but of 
intelligent and conscientious men, original Republic- 
ans, who have no personal ambitions to serve, and 
many of whom represent the character and convic- 
tion from which the party sprang. It is encountered 
by lies, calumny, ridicule, and evasion, although these 
are the very things which least affect such protesting 
Republicans. Had Mr. Evarts, and Senators Hoar 
and HAWLEY and DAWEs, and ex-Governor LONG and 
Mr. LODGE, instead of commending the Republican 
party and its achievements, which are certainly as 
well known to their independent brethren as to them- 
selves, simply and clearly shown that Mr. BLAINE’s 
MULLIGAN letters were the letters of a perfectly clean- 
handed and upright public man, there would have 
been no Republican revolt. They had but to do for 
Mr. BLAINE precisely what Mr. Scourz has done 
against him. Three months of the campaign are 
passed. The BLAINE press and orators have not at- 
tempted a clear and simple explanation. Why? 
Why but because they are conscious that they can 
not make it? 


POT AND KETTLE. 


THE singular political situation is shown by nothing 
more strongly than the fact of the changed position 
of many of the leading newspapers in regard to the 
Republican candidate. Every such paper is charging 
others with inconsistency and insincerity. But the 
inconsistency is so general that it ceases to be an ar- 
gument. The New York Tribune, for instance, which, 
twelve years ago, bolted the Republican nomination 
of General GRANT and supported the Democratic can- 
didates, and declared Mr. HENDRICKS’s career to be 
‘pure and untarnished,” and the man himself to be 
an “‘honest jurist, an able and incorruptible states- 
man, and a wise politician,” now finds him to: be un- 
worthy of support, although in the mean time Mr. 
HENDRICKS has done nothing to forfeit the confidence 
of a supporter of 1872. The same paper denounces 
bolters and independents by many unpleasant names. 


But when it was itself a bolter and independent it ex- 


horted Republicans to ‘‘ treat all nominations simply 
as suggestions to be followed or resisted as your own 
judgment shall dictate. ... We protest against the 
slavish idea that party lines should be held so rigidly 
as té defeat objects the members of the party profess 


to seek.” The independent Republicans of to-day are 


simply carrying out these perfectly sound and sensi- 
ble principles which the. Tribune preached a dozen 
years ago, and if those principles justified Republicans 
in bolting GRANT, as the Tribune insisted, it is not 
evident why they do not justify them in bolting 
BLAINE. 

The Chicago Tribune was one of the most resolute 
opponents of the BLAINE nomination in 1876, and js 
now one of its most unscrupulous supporters. It 
professes to have been converted by Mr. PHELPs’s 
letter, which, however, does not treat of some of the 
most damaging evidence in the case. The Chicago 
Tribune's position is completely reversed. It is a 
monument of inconsistency. But it flings the argu- 
ment of inconsistency at others with grotesque and 
comical fury. So with the Cincinnati Commercial 
and the Cincinnati Gazette of 1876, which are now 
consolidated as the Commercial-Gazette. In 1876 
the Commercial asked: ‘‘ Do you really mean that a 
man who has been a stock-jobber in subsidy railroad 
schemes would be a good reform candidate for the 
Presidency?” And also: ‘‘ The BLAINE letters prove 
all he has been charged with. The troublesome fact 
is that there is a low tone of public morality in the 
estimation of the uses of public position for private 
gain.” And again: ‘‘We make no personal war 
upon Mr. BLAINE. His public record condemns him, 
and it would be the very madness of the moon for the 
| Republican party to go to the country under his lead- 
ership.” The Gazette said, among many other sim- 

ilar remarks: ‘*‘ Whatever hand the opponents of Mr. 
BLAINE for the Presidential nomination may have 
had in bringing about the investigation, and however 
vindictively the Democratic Investigating Committee 
may have acted, the dark, stubborn, and destructive | 
facts remain. These can not be sponged out: they 
will stand.”” Again: ‘‘ With the pending charges © 
against Mr. BLAINE, or, in plainer words, with his 
own letters standing against him, the Gazette could 
not, and would not, defend him.” And also: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing a lively interest in and a deep reverence for the 
grand old Republican party, we desire to see it suc- 
ceed, and believe firmly that it can not succeed against 


| the moral sentiments of the country; we would be 


false to the party and to our own sense.of duty if we 
failed to protest against the nomination of JAMEs G. 
BLAINE.” * Democratic papers, also, like the Sun, 
which bolt‘CLEVELAND to support BUTLER, are stretch- 
ed upon the same rack of inconsistency. The World 
reminds the Sun that in 1873 it described the man 
whom it now supports for the Presidency as ‘‘ rejoi- 
cing in his own shame, and coining money from open 
venality, discarding any pretense of principle, bound 
by no ties of honor,-scoffing at religion, making pol- 
itics a trade, despotic when clothed with authority, 
cowardly by nature, mercenary from habit, and des- 
titute of one ennobling quality or manly attribute 
to lift him up above these wretched characteristics.” _ 
’ In this universal citation of newspapers against 
themselves, the argument of inconsistency, when se- 
riously urged, is ludicrous. They should remember 
Benedict.’ When he said that he should die a bache- 
lor, he did not think that he should live to be married. 
When the New York Tribune praised political inde- 
pendence; it did not think that it should live to wear 
a party collar. When the Chicago Tribune and the 
Cincinnati Commercial and Gazette said that the 
MULLIGAN letters proved all that was charged against 
Mr. BLAINE, they did not think that they should live 
to extol him as a kind of heaven-sent candidate. The 
mistake of our excellent contemporaries is that being 
themselves honeycombed with inconsistency, they 
should accuse others so solemnly of the same offense. 
The accusation has nét had the least effect upon the 
result, because the conclusive retort is constantly at 
hand. The Commercial-Gazette, for instance, points 
out the absurd inconsistency of an esteemed anti- 
BLAINE contemporary, and declares Mr. BLAINE to be 
an especially American candidate dear to the heart of 
the people. Does it, indeed? Well, on the 4th of 
June, 1876, the Commercial said that ‘‘the BLAINE 
retreat will doubtless be to the tune of the ‘ Mulligan 
Guards’”; and on the 16th of June, 1876, the Gazette 
said: ‘‘ No man can successfully stand -before the peo- 
ple of the country as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency covered all over as BLAINE is with his own 
letters.” The moral of all this is that a critic who 
has changed his opinion, instead of decrying another 
for doing the same thing, should try to show, not that 
the other has changed—which is equally true of him- 
self—but that the other is wrong. If he can do this, 
he may be of some service to his new opinion. 


REFORM IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


IN accordance with the amended law for the regu- 
lation of the municipal civil service, Mayor EDSON 
appointed a peculiarly competent committee to sub- — 
mit a scheme for. bis approval. It was both a deli- 
cate and a difficult task, but the committee applied 
itself diligently to the work, and presented to the 
Mayor a series of regulations covering the entire city 
service, which the Mayor has approved and promul- 
gated, and they will have gone into effect when this 


paper is issued. The scheme is founded upon the re- 
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formed system, and the reformed principles are ap- 
plied with great intelligence and good sense. - The 
law wisely includes the Police and Fire departments, 
for both of which men of sound bodies and special 
experience and a certain “‘faculty” are most desira- 
ble. The new system substitutes admission by com- 
petition, appointment upon probation, and: promotion 
by proved merit, for the old order of appointment by 
mere political influence. It abolishes the favoritism 


which is as mischievous in the police as in the mili- | 


tary service, and promotes the self-respect which is 
the guarantee of the morale of any service. 

The city service is divided into seven classes, indi- 

cated by schedules. To the greater number of posi- 
tions admission is determined by competition and 
probation, and promotion depends upon merit. The 
examination: varies with the kind of duty to be 
performed, and there are optional as well as’ pre- 
scribed subjects, so that special skill may be ascer- 
tained. The examinations are conducted by boards 


named for the purpose by the Mayor, and supervised | 


by an advisory board, also named by him. These 
boards, in determining eligibility for examination, 
must depend largely upon certificates; and it is an 
illustration of the thoughtfulness and.thoroughness 
with which the rules have been devised that the per- 
sons who give certificates are required to make oath 
that they would. employ the applicant in their own 
private business, had they occasion for such service, 
and that they are willing that their affidavit should 
be published. This is a most wholesome provision, 
which will tend to remind the writers of certificates 
of the serious responsibility which they assume. A 


man ‘will reflect carefully before giving a certificate 


when he knows that, if anything goes wrong, he will 
be published, if necessary, as a sponsor. 
The cordial co-operation of Mayor EDSON in this 
work, like that of Governor CLEVELAND, has 
~ been of signal service to a reform which is absolutely 
non-partisan, and which has been effectively sup- 
' ported by men of all parties. The chief executive 
— officers of the State and of the two chief cities of the 
State have united in perfect good faith with the un- 
official friends of reform in rserwm 3 success of 
a change in administrative methods which is not only 
demanded by the most intelligent and resolute public 
opinion, but which has proved its entire practicability 
and effectiveness. In these early stages of the re- 
formed system it can be maintained only by such 
_ honest dealing as has been shown thus far both in 
the State and the city, as well as in the national serv- 
ice. There will doubtless be failures and disappoint- 
ments in details. But the progress and prosperity of 
the reform are such that the same courage and per- 
sistence which have brought it thus far will certainly 
carry it to general and complete success. 


THE ASSESSMENT ROBBERY. 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of the National Civil Serv- 

_ ice Commission, has written a letter to the employés 
of the government explaining the intention and the 
provisions of the civil service law of 1883, and, by im- 
plication, Mr. EATON expresses plainly his opinion 
of the present attempt of the Republican National 
Committee to extort money from the clerks. He says, 
and it is a true and timely saying, that any form of 
request for contributions addressed to public servants 
as a class, and which assumes that they are under 
. greater obligations to pay than other citizens of the 
same-means, is an affront which should be promptly 
exposed. Yet this is precisely the assumption of the 
circular of the National Committee. There is not a 
member of the committee who does not know that its 
circular will be regarded by the clerks as a covert 
threat, and that the money which may be collected 
_ by it will be substantially black-mail. 

The circular of the committee ‘‘ cheerfully calls the 
attention of every person holding any office, place, or 
employment under the United States or any of the 
departments of the government” to the provisions of 
the act of 1883. This is very smooth. But Mr. 
EATON pertinently asks, ‘‘ Why is it that the clerks 
and employés in the public service have not the same 
faith in these solemn pledges that they have that their 
salaries will be paid according to law and the rules of 
the departments?” The answer, he says, is-plain. It 
is that these exactions, for such they are, however 
plausibly disguised, have been enforced ‘‘ through mer- 
ciless and dishonest prostitution of official authority 
by great officers and politicians.” And it is’ the 
knowledge of that fact, the knowledge that great offi- 
cers and politicians have the unchecked power of re- 
moval, and will not hesitate to exercise it, that co- 
erces the clerks to-day, ahd makes the whole business 
of soliciting money of them the ‘“‘ robbery” which Mr. 
EaTOon describes. 3 

The clerks and employés who are solicited in this 
threatening manner to give money will not forgét 
that the intention of the law is to protect them from 
the extortion so far as practicable. They are there- 
fore forbidden to give, under the following conditions, 
provided in the fourteenth section of the act: : 
“That no officer, clerk, or other n i ice of the 
United States shall over to any 
other offiger, clerk, or person in the service of the United States, 


or to any Senator or member of the House of Representatives or 
Territorial delegate, any money or other valuable thing on account 
of or to be applied to the promotion of any political object what- 
ever ;” 

and upon conviction of thus giving, the clerk or em- 
ployé shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for not less than 
three years, or by both fine and imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court. The clerks and employés 
will remember that they will run great risk of vio- 
lating the law if they give.to any agent or sub- 
committee of a committee of which ‘‘any officer, 
clerk, or person in the service of the United States” is 
amember. The movement against this kind of rob- 
bery has been very successful thus far, and the em- 
ployés of the government may be assured that those 
who have been’ active in securing legal redress for 


the victims of this brigandage will not relax: their 


efforts. | 


MR. FITCH’S LECTURES. 


Mr. CHARLES E. Fitcu, editor of the Rochester Democrat, 
has prepared a series of lectures for the coming winter upon 
the following subjects: “The Lessons of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” “The Risks of Thinking,” “Mental Limitations,” 
“The American College,” “John Milton as a Politician,” 
“Robert Burns,” “Thomas Chatterton,” “Gerrit Smith,” 
“The Freedom of the Press,” and “ Hindsight and Fore- 
sight.” 

We. know Mr. Fitcn well, and we are quite sure that 
there will be no more attractive or popular lectures than 
his. He is a graceful and fluent speaker, a man of natural 
sympathy with all that is “good and fair,” of scholarly 
tastes and accomplishments, and of profound faith in Amer- 
ican character and development. Mr.Frrca is a Regent 
of the University of the State of New York, and at its cen- 
tenary this summer he read a paper upon the position and 
service of the American college, which was an exceedingly 
interesting and discriminating treatment of the subject. 
If his lecture is an elaboration of this paper, it will be a 
very useful as well as entertaining lyceum discourse. 

Mr. FITCH is not a stranger to the platform. We have 
referred at the time to various admirable addresses which 


che has delivered upon historical and other occasions. But 


the duties of editor of a daily journal of wide circulation 
and influence have naturally restricted the sphere of his 
public speaking. It will be fortunate for the lecture lyce- 
um if it can secure the services of many men as well fitted 
as Mr. Fircu for its peculiar and difficult but most impor- 
tant duties. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


THERE is an association called by the imposing name of 
the “International Institute for Preserving and Perfecting 


. Anglo-Saxon Weights and Measures,” the object of which 


is to prevent the adoption of the metric or any other sys- 


tem of weights and measures. That weights, measures, 
» times, and even coinage should be made uniform through- 


out the civilized world is in itself an’ object of importance. 
Scarcely anything would more facilitate international com- 
merce and foreign travel. It is also to be desired that the 
system itself should be scientific, and the units of measure- 
ment verifiable by reference to natural standards. These 


conditions the metric system fulfills; its terminology being 


classic Greek, can not excite national jealousies on behalf 
of living tongues. In Spposition to it there is nothing but 
use and wont. 

Use and wont have thus far, been all-powerful in Eng- 
land and in this country. There is no need of an “ Interna- 
tional Institute” to confirm Anglo-Saxon prejudices. The 
New York and New Jersey- branches of the “Institute” are 
alarmed lest the call for an international convention to de- 
cide upon a common prime meridian may be the means of 
introducing the metric system, and have petitioned the Pre- 
sident to appoint upon the commission for the meridian 
men who are wedded to the “ English system.” 

Now the “ English system” is no system at all. It is an 
aggregation of local customs so incongruous that a mile at 
land is not a mile at sea, and that units of measurement 
called by the same names mean different quantities in dif- 
ferent counties of England. : Not long ago a dispute arose 
between farmers and fruit-dealers in Western New York 
upon the capacity appropriate to‘an apple barrel. It would 
appear that such a question would be readily settled by 
reference to the statute, but the New York statute relating 
to weights and measures actually does not define the limits 
of a barrel. Everybody who is interested in the subject 
ought to read that chapter in order to see how uusystematic, 
confused, and absurd the present “system” is. 


PERSONAL, 


In his Recollections of Youth, M. Renan takes the public into 
his confidence concerning the first time that he fell in love: “I 
grew,”’ he. says, “to take t pleasure in the society of little 
girls. I much preferred their society to that of boys. In fact, 
boys disliked me, and on account of my delicate appearance used 
to call me ‘ Miss.’ Among these little girls there was one who 
fascinated me. Her name was No&m1; she was a perfect model 
of grace and beauty. When our playmates would quarrel, Nokm1 
and I would try to bring about peace. But she was very skeptic- 
al as to the issue of these well-meant endeavors. ‘Ernest,’ she 
would say, ‘ you will never succeed. You want to make everybody 
friends.’ Even now I can not listen to the song, ‘We’ll go no 
more to the woods,’ without feeling my heart beat with the sweet- 


ness of this reminiscence. Of a surety, had it not been for my . 


vocation, I should have fallen in love with Noém1; but as it was, 
I devoted myself to study, and religious hair-splitting occupied my 
mind to the exclusion of all other subjects.” / 

—At the recent performance of German opera at Baireuth, a 
correspondent saw Liszt in one of the boxes at the back of the 
stalls from which WaGner used to watch the proceedings. Liszt 
was WaGNER’s truest friend and supporter, and is seventy-three 
years old. He had not become blind, and “his conversation was 
as genial and spirited as ever, and the few who were privileged 
to hear him touch the piano knew that his right hand and his left 
hand had lost none of their cunning. WaGner’s widow lives in 


absolute seclusion, seeing none but her children, but taking never- 
theless the liveliest interest in the artistic success of the perform- 
ances, which she witnesses from a recess in the wings specially 
constructed for her.” It will be remembered that she is Liszt’s 
daughter, and was once the wife of Von Butow, the pianist. 

—Mr. Epison, the inventor, is slightly deaf, and is glad of it, 
and does not wish to be cured. There are many things which 
now he can not hear, and does not want to hear. Among them 
he enumerates cars, carts, and licensed venders, bores, persons at 
the telephone, lawyers speaking to juries, political speeches, cats 
at night, and men who want to borrow money. He proposes to 
invent a machine that will make people just as deaf as they want 
to be. | 

—A jeweller of St. Louis has rendered himself an object of in- 
terest by selling garters with bells attached. Depending from 


each garter is a tiny silver bell, shaped like a sleigh-bell. “The ~ 


tintinnabulation of this pretty pendant,” says the jeweller’s adver- 
tisement, “‘ sounds delightfully melodious. Ladies wearing these 
garters are accompanied by a musical tinkle as they glide grace- 
fully along.” | | 

—King Humserr of Italy has been visiting the cholera patients 
in the hospitals of Busca, and leaving $2000 for their relief. Most 
of the Italian sufferers trust less to doctors than to charms and 
superstitious observances. , 

—One evening, when NaTHANIEL HawrTnorne was living at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, in a dainty little cottage, Mrs. HawtHorne set the 
supper table so that her husband and one of her guests should 
face a range of noble hills at sunset. A flood of glorious radiance 
streamed upon them across the peaceful and beautiful landscape, 
and Mrs. HawrHornk exclaimed, “‘1 wish I had a Japanese house, 
that I might throw the whole side open to this enchanting picture.” 

—GkoRGE CRUIKSHANK, Ccaricaturist and reformer, lies at rest in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. His widow has put up 
in Kensal Green Cemetery a bronze bust of her late husband, 
showing him as he was in his prime, thirty years ago. The old 
man was rather feeble as an octogenarian. : 

—The Evening Post recalls the Presidential campaign of 1872, 
“when Mr. Nast followed up his hit in the caricaturing of Twerp 
and the Ring by a series of GrerLry and Rep cartoons, which, no 
doubt, did a great deal to make the success of Grant certain. It 
was a campaign of ridicule, and Mr. Greetey’s face and figure 
were so well known, not only in New York, but all over the coun-. 
try, that the work of the caricaturist was made easy. These 
and the Tween caricatures were perhaps the most successful 
that have ever appeared in America until the present summer. 
Indeed, we doubt if there was any American caricatures to speak 
of before these, with the exception possibly of the now half-forgot- 
ten, though funny, work of Mr. Bettew. Mr. Nast’s work was an 
argument—and a very effective argument—in its way. He ap- 
peared to have an insight into the sensual thief’s soul, suggested 
by Tweep’s face, and into the infanto-senile innocence of Mr. 
GREELEY’s countenance.” 

—Mrs. Mackey, wife of the “bonanza king,” has such a repua- 
tation for benevolence in Paris that recently a letter reached her 
from a fond mother whose daughter was about to be married, and 
who begged for “any old diamonds or rubies” that the lady could 


pare. 

—Mlle. Rafa, who has recently returned from Paris, speaks of 
Victor Huco as the noblest man she ever knew. The great nov- 
elist has long taken a friendly interest in the actress, and his last 
words to her were: “Don’t be surprised on reaching America if 
you see my name among the arrivals by the next steamer.” 

—Mr. Samvec L. Clemens and Mr. Grorar W. have been 
fast friends since the latter was ill for two weeks in the former’s 
house at Hartford. Soon after his recovery Mr. CaBLx organized 
the celebrated “autograph joke,” by which it was agreed that the 
most conspicuous of Mark Twain's literary friends—and they are 
legion—should simultaneously on his birthday address him letters 
or telegrams requesting his autograph, Mr. Twain, as is well known, 
being particularly averse to this species of benevolence. It will 
be pleasant to see Mr. Cixmens and Mr. CaBLe reading together 
from their own works in public next season. Mr. Casie will not 
only read, but sing; Mr. Ciemens, it is expected, will exert his 
marvellous gifts in whistling, in order not to be outdone by his 
friend and brother. 

—The Rev. Newman HALL, now on a second visit to this coun- 
try, has frankly stated to the reporters his mission, namely, to see 
American society and to eat American ices. The two go together, 
but Mr. Haxt’s reception will hot be cold. 

—Theé President has-been having a cordial reception at New- 
port, more cordial, if possible, than his last year’s greeting at the 
same beautiful sea-side resort. But such things do not make him 
proud. He has just presented his full-length portrait to his col- 
ored servant, and inscribed it with the words: “To Arseck Pow- 


ELL, from his friend Carsten A. ARTHUR.” It is easy enough to - 


become a hero to one’s valet if one only knows how. — 

—Dr. Damroscn, who has gone to Germany to execute a gom- 
mission from the directors of the Metropolitan Opera-louse for 
a company of German prime donne, tenori, and barytones, is a 
composer of no mean merit, not less than a successful conductor 
and executant. He can play the violin so well that beside him the 
late Ore Butt would have been voted a mere amateur trickster. 
His long iron-gray hair and beard give him a venerable appearance, 
his eyes are bright as Koh-i-noors, and his brow has a most indis- 
putably intellectual cast. Though of slight figure and less than 
medium height, the musical doctor is a truly great man. 

—The sculptor Augustus Sr.-Gaupens has done no public 
work that is not an honor to himself and to its projectors, and if 
he secures the contract for the chimney-pieces in the new Senate- 
chamber at Albany, the legislators will deserve well of their con- 
stituents, and the spirit of the late Witt1am M. Hunt may fairly 
be presumed to rejoice. 3 

—M. Ds Lesseps to Commander Scuiry: “In saving the sur- 
vivors of the expedition you have not only snatched from death 
those courageous men already so sorely tried by their sufferings, 
but, more than‘that, you have saved from loss those precious scien- 
tific documents preserved at such ‘great personal risk by Lieuten- 
ant GreELy and his companions.” 

—Colonel Tcuene, late Secretary of the Chinese embassy at 
Paris, is handsome for a Chinaman, with an open, intellectual face, 
great personal dignity, and remarkable prudence and subtlety. He 
speaks and writes French with ease, and is a model diplomate of 
the Lp school. 

—Dr. Puivip Scuarr, of this city, eminent as a preacher, lecturer, 
editor, author, translator, scholar, organizer, and presiding officer, 
who has more literary irons in the fire than any divine now living, 
was among the speakers at the World’s Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, in Berlin. | 

—The late Mr. J. A. MacGanan’s brother journalists of the Press 
Club justly describe him as a journalist who won imperishable re- 
nown by +is industry, integrity, ability, bravery, and devotion to 
the principles of national liberty, as evinced by his campaigning 
on the Swiss frontier, by his famous ride to Khiva, by his active 


sympathy with the oppressed nationalities-in European Turkey, 


and by the performance of all his duties as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, whether.in arctic snows, Asiatic deserts, or the mountain 
ranges of Europe. These words express verf well the professional 
ideal of the modern “ war correspondent,” and the spirit of them 
fits exactly such exponents of it as Henry M. Sranuey and ARrcui- 
BALD ForBEs. 
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FROM POST TO FINISH. 
A RACING ROMANCE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


AvuTHOR or Laneton,” 66 Bounp TO Wis,” 
Great ToNnTINE,” FTO. 


CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) * 
TURF TACTICS. | 


-privep at the house, Greyson ushered his 
=. into the dining-room, the table of which 
was with all the substantial luxuries of 
a genuine Yorkshire breakfast — home - 
hams, game pie, kippered salmon, hot rolls, new- 
laid eggs, etc. —with Mrs. Greyson, radiant in 
smiles and ribbons, presiding at the tea equipage, 
Like other invalids one has met, she could always 
make an effort for company. The gentlemen © 
were both old friends of hers, and Elliston, in- 
deed, not a little of a favorite. The sneering 
manner, habitual to him in talking to her hus- 
band, he entirely dropped in speaking to Mrs. 
Greyson; and Cuthbert Elliston’s tongue had by | 
no means lost its cunning when it came to charm- 
ing a woman’s ear. He gave a slight start of 
- astonishment when Mrs. Greyson presented him 
to her daughter. He had not seen Dollie for the © 
last three or four years, and in the pretty bright- 
haired girl, with her trim figure and perfectly 

ssessed manner, he could see no trace of the 
wild little hoiden only hazily remembered. 

“ And so you are Dollie!” said he, gazing at her 
with a bold stare of admiration which brought 
the blood faintly to her face. ‘‘ Upon -my soul, 
Greyson, I congratulate you. I never dreamed 
that the little tomboy of a few years back would 
grow up so pretty a girl. Pray are you as fond 
of schooling the young horses as you used to be 2” 

“J don’t think I ride any worse,” replied Dol- 
lie. “I can certainly say my nerve is as good 
as ever.” 

“Yes,” said her father, fondly; “she finished 
in the first flight with the York and Ainstey more 
than once last winter.” ; 

“Ah!” said Elliston. ‘“ What! you were the 
Miss Greyson that was often out with them when 
they met on the York side! I never had a turn 
with them myself, and always supposed it was 
some cousin of yours, a daughter of the Coney 
Street fellow. Gad! with that red-gold hair, those 
dark curly eyelashes, and a neat-fitting habit, you 
must have made wild work with the young bloods 
of the York and Ainstey.” . 

“T don’t know much about that, Mr. Elliston,” 
replied the girl, laughing. ‘“ They were all civil 
and courteous enough to me in the hunting field, 
old and young, ever willing to do me a good turn, show me an easy 
place, or holloa to me not to try something beyond my powers. 
Will you take some more tea? That ham, Mr. Pearson, is_of 
mother’s own curing, and we rather pique ourselves fpon our 
hams at Riddleton.” 

“ Firstzate ham, Miss Greyson; and that’s about the best game 
pie I’ve peeped into, Bill, for many a long day. God bless my ‘ 
soul!” chuckled the sporting attorney; “if the ‘good things’ on 
the top of the moor were only half as good as those in the dining- 
room at the bottom, what millionaires we should all be! Dear 
me,” he added, addressing the trainer; “only think of the good 
things that we two have not only stood in, but pulled off. We 
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have made a little bit, Bill; but what’s the use of a little bit? We 
wanted a tidy house down here, then a moor in Scotland, then a 
pretty comfortable shanty in London. And that’s where it was— 
we always play for too much: ’twas always either that Scotch moor 
or that town-house that beat us. Turf gambling is like building 
card houses—you never know when to stop: you get the third story 
up with infinite trouble, and you always go for that fourth story, 
and down the whole thing comes, and you have to begin again. 
There’s.a time when I could have gone clean out of the business 
with twenty thousand in my pocket. I’ve seen many a bitter day 
since then, and would be glad now to get out of it for half the 
amount.” 


“ Just the way with all you half-plucked ones,” 
rejoined Elliston, jeeringly. “I play for the lot, 
and mean to have’it yet. We'll be rum custom- 
ers to tackle, Sam, when the autumn handicaps 
come round. Mark me if we’re not.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Greyson, just one more cup of tea ; 
and, I can’t help it, but I must positively ask 
Miss Dollie there for another- rasher of ham. 
What with the way you cure ’em, ma’am, and 
the Riddleton air, I always feel that a second 
ham on the table leaves plenty of room for in- 
quiry.” 

“Look sharp, old man,” chimed in Elliston, as 
the traizer’s wife beamed with satisfaction at the 
lawyer’s compliment to her housewifery.. ‘“ Ev- 
ery one has known for years that Mrs. Greyson 
is not only about the best-looking woman in the 
Riding, but with the sole idea of what a York- 
shire breakfast should be. If ever a woman was 
tired of compliments, you should be, Mrs. Grey- 
son. It is no disparagement, Dollic, to say we 
were born too soon, and remember your mother; 
but, my dear, you’ll turn some of the young ‘uns 
foolish before many months are over. - Now, Sam, 
I’ve to catch the London train. We must make 
a start of it. Good-by, Mrs. Greyson—ood-by. 
Our trap’s at the door, [ see. Wish you luck at 
Newmarket, Greyson; that is, if you still persist 
in such midsummer madness.” 

“What does Mr. Elliston mean by wishing you 
lack at NéWmarket?” inquired Dollie, as the 
sounds of the carriage that was conveying her 
father’s patrons died away in-the distance. 

“He’s given me leave to send the Dancing 
Master to run for the Guineas if I like to pay the 
expenses.” 

“Ts it worth while, father?” | 

“ Well, lass, you see, I’ve got a nicish bet about 
him. He’s wonderfully we just now, and he’s a 
flyer when he likes. It’s all the Odds I’ve got 
against his liking, but I tell you he’H make mince- 
meat of his field if he takes it into his head to try. 
I shall send that new lad, Forrest, with him. He 
can do more with the horse than any one.” 

“And yet he nearly kilied him to begin 
with.” 

“ Quite true, Dollie, but the Jad has two great 
qualities of a horsenian—hands and patience. 
The Dancing Master’s disposition is not heavenly, 
but he is more likely to run kind with young For- 
rest than with any one else.” * 

“And if he won, it would be the making of him!” 
cried the girl, eagerly. 

“Well, yes, he’d get another chance or-two, no 
doubt, after winning the Guineas,” rejoined the 
trainer, as he eyed his daughter with no little as- 
tonishment.. ‘“ But what interest have you in 
him? Why do you ask 

“Oh, none. Only I saw his first fight with 
the horse. As Mr. Elliston says, ‘I wish you luck,’ father,” and 
so saying, Dollie tripped out of ‘the room. 


CHAPTER XV.—“tue two triats.” 


_ Dottie ran upstairs. She wanted to be alone to think. Here 
was her dream on the verge of being realized. Next week Ger- 
ald would “don silk” for the first time, and be embarked on the 
career she had marked out for him.. Had she done right in advis- 
ing him to embrace such a hard and onerous business? And yet, 
with his aptitude for riding, his light weight, and nerve, conjoined 
with his apparent inaptitude and distaste for anything else, what 
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better path in life was open tohim? He was go- 


ing through all the drudgery of his profession at 
present (your footman dubs himself a professional 
gentleman nowadays—why not ?), and none knew 
better than she how hard that apprenticeship was. 
But then, again, was not the novitiate of all careers 
laid through stony places ? -The Church, the Bar, 
Medicine, what you will—did not men find bread 
and cheese hard to earn at first in all of them? 
It is not every soldier who becomes a K.OB., 
nor every sailor that attains a seat on the Ad- 
miralty Board, and even when they do they will 
tell you, to use Sam Slick’s words, their early life 
was ‘‘not all beer and skittles.” There are al- 
ways many more blanks than prizes in lotteries, 
and in none more so than the lottery of life. 


There was no career in which a competence could, 


be realized in so short a time by skill, pluck, and 


. prudence as that she had counselled, always pro- 


viding there was natural aptitude for the profes- 
sion to start with, and that the luck, an invariable 
adjunct to success in any path, was vouchsafed 
the aspirant. 

Still Dollie could not refrain from a slight 
shiver as with her dear little practical head she 
counted up the chances. Her lovér had got his 
opening far sooner than she had dared to hope, 
and yet what.a very dubious one it was! Gerald’s 
success depended mainly, not on his own skill, 
nerve, and determination, but on the uncertain 
temper of the brute he was to ride. Dollie thor- 
oughly understood the Dancing Master. She knew 
her father’s estimate of the horse, and she knew 
that her lover had formed a similar opinion. He 
had not her father’s experience, but Gerald did 
know something about horses. What would he 
think of this chance when he heard of it? Dollie 
knew very well that any of the leading jockeys 
would feel ineffably disgusted at finding that 
destiny condemned thein to bestride such a mount 
for a big race. Gerald surely would not be so 
foolish. These unpromising chances have been 
the starting-point of many a man’s life, and it is 
hardly likely that our first brief is quite what we 
would have.chosen. Then Dollie wished exceed- 
ingly that she could be the first bearer of the 
news to her lover, and hear what he had to say 
about it; but, as before said, it was not easy to 
get speech cf lim without a little manoeuvring. 


And then, as the warm March sunlight glinted 


into the room—for the bluster was out of the 
month, and it had arrived at that lamb-like stage 
in which it is traditionally supposed to close its 
career—Dollie fell asleep. A pretty picture the 
girl made, seated in an old-fashioned black oak 
chair close to the open lattice, with her small 
hand buried in her red gold hair, and her long 
dark curling eyelashes sweeping her somewhat 
pale cheeks ; for Dollie, though enjoying excellent 
health, had a somewhat delicate complexion, to 
which even the air of Riddleton Moor never gave 
a dairy-maid’s color. The breath fell low and 
regular from the slightly parted lips,and gradually 
the girl’s hopes, thoughts, and inspirations began 
to seethe and bubble in that most restless of all 
cauldrons, the sleeper’s brain. She was on Rid- 
dleton Moor, and Gerald once again waged that 


dire struggle for mastery betwixt horse and rider ; . 


yet again a half-cry escaped the sleeper’s lips, 
and a stifled murmur of, “ Killed, killed !—my 
God! killed at my bidding!’ Then the gray, 
with lowered crest and drooping ears, crossed her 
vision, and a triumphant cry from Gerald rang 
in her ears: *‘ Conquered all the same, Dollie ; see 
—he’s cowed, he’s cowed.” Once again turned 
the picture, like the ever-shifting combinations of 
a kaleidoscope, and Gerald, stretched pale and 
senseless on a hurdle, with the blood trickling 
freely from an ominous wound in his forehead, 


_ passed, like Banquo’s ghost, in ghastly procession 


athwart her troubled brain; then she was sea 

in a carriage on the famous Heath at Newmarket 
—Heath, mind, that Dollie had never as yet seen. 
She saw the undulating emcrald swath stretch- 
ing far away on every side as slie had never seen 
turf yet, and comprehended at once a remark 
of her father’s that had often puzzled her: 
“ There are horses that won’t run at Newmarket ; 
the expanse of the Heath seems to cow them.” 
The Two Thousand was about to be run. Oh, 
where did they start? Could nobody tell her? 
She appealed to several people—people she did 
not know, but whose faces she saw distinctly in 
her dream ; but nobody seemed to know anything 
about it, while every one seemed to wonder what 
she did there. Then suddenly she encountered 
Cuthbert Elliston, who, in answer to her mute ap- 


' peal, pointed derisively to a place where some 


dozen or more of horses were kicking, rearing, 
plunging, and indulging in all sorts of equine 
vagaries; but prominent amongst them all, like 
“ Lucifer, Son. of the Morning,” in the midst of 
his satellites, was that handsome iron-gray colt, 
taxing all Gerald’s powers to retain his seat, 
without further troubling his head about the 
control of his unruly charge. 

Then came a chaos in Dollie’s dream, and the 
horses and riders were al! blended in apparently 
inextricable confusion, such as one sees in some 


spectacle of the arena just previous to the whole 
_ mass tumbling into their proper places. 


Then 
came a burst of light, and a troop of gayly dizen- 
ed horsemen streamed in a clump across the 
plain, while another, in the far background, bat- 
tled fiercely with a truculent gray steed. Again 
the scene becomes misty, and when the white fog 
lifts, that contumacious gray colt is leading his 
field six lengths, and the roar of the ring proclaims 
the fact that Bill Greyson wins, and the book- 
makers have had a good race. Enthusiastic those 
children of the brazen throat and mystic circle 
whenever a neglected outsider comes to their aid. 
Once more the girl’s high-strung nerVes carry her 
away, and she pictures in her slumbers an objec- 
tion after the race. Gerald has won, but they 
decline to award him the prize. She does not 
know what is wrong, but she is conscious that 
Gerald's claim is disallowed. She does not know 
the reason, but is quite clear upon that point. He 


has won, and he has lost. Scored a big race, and 
buried a reputation ; ah, why ?—how? And then 
the tears well slowly under the long curled lashes, 
and Dollie once more subsides into dreamless ob- 
livion. 

Queer things these visions of the night-time— 
distorted pictures of our waking fancies, for the 
most part. Panoramas we usually imagine them ; 
blurred photographs, and of very short duration, 
what they actually aré. 

But wherever there is a prohibitive ukase, so 
also there is a contrabarid trade. Lovers whose 
affair dues not quite meet with the approval of 
the powers that be are sure to arrive at an under- 
ground post. Did not the authoress of “ Mes 
Larimes,” like the woodpecker, investigate a hol- 
low tree in search of the Catullus-like effusions 
of young Mr. Pendennis? and did it not stand to 
reason that Dollie and Gerald also possessed a let- 
ter-box unrecognized of the Post-office officials ? 

In accordance with instructions so received, 
Gerald was by the low fence at the back of the 
orchard that evening. 

“ What is it, dearest ?” he inquired, their first 
greetings over. ‘You said ‘something of im- 
portance.’ Does that mean good news for me in 
any shape ?” 

“JT think so, but you will be a better judge 
than I of that. You are to be sent to Newmar- , 
ket to ride in the Guineas.” 

“By Jove, that’s a big opening,” exclaimed 


-young Rockingham; “rather too big. You see, 


that means riding against all the best form in 
Engfand, and I can’t flatter myself I’m equal to 
that. But it’s not likely [ll be put up on any- 
thing that’s good for much.” 

“You are to ride your present charge, Gerald, 
and I’ve heard you say, as my father does, that, if 
he likes, the Dancing Master’s the best three-year- 
old in England.” | 

“I believe honestly he is; but, Dollie, I know 
the horse thoroughly, and tell you candidly that, 
as far as I am concerned, I shall have very little 
to do with it. He will do as he likes, and Geo 
Fordham himself could do nothing with him if he 
is in one of his wicked moods. It’s a bit of very 
doubtful luck. My precious cousin is not likely 
to overlook me at Newmarket if I am riding his 
horse.” 

.“ Why, he never noticed you here.” 

“True; but I can’t muffle up there. Men take 
stock of jockeys in a big race who would never 
notice stable-boys. Then, again, Cuthbert Ellis- 
ton hates the sight of the Dancing Master, he has 
lost his money over him so often, and as the 
horse behaved particularly badly this morning, he 
never came near to’look him over. It was easy 
not to be recognized here, but at Newmarket. it 


will be almost impossible to escape detection.” 


* And what if you are ?” asked Dollie, proudly. 

“ Ay, I know I ought to say also, ‘What if I 
am ?’” rejoined her lover, sadly. “I ought to be 
thankful to get an honest living anyhow, but you 
see I can’t quite forget the old pride of birth and 
position, and wince at the idea of Gerald Rock- 
ingham being seen riding races for a living.” 

You'll have to face that, dearest,”” she rejoin- 
ed, ina low voice. “If you love me, it ought not 
to seem so very dreadful. If you fear to face 
the world as a jockey, how will you find the cour- 
age to marry a trainer's daughter ?” 

“You’re right, Dollie,” he replied, firmly. 
“ All the world knows I’m ruined. It is well 
they see one Rockingham getting a living by the 
Turf. But did your father say positively he 
should send the horse to Newmarket, or is it to 
depend on the result of a trial ?” 

‘No, he said he should chance it—that there 
was.no dependence to be placed on the Dancing 
Master.” 

“He’s quite right. He might win here and 
lose on the Heath, or vicé versa.” 

‘““And now, Gerald, I must run away, or else 
hey be missed. I dreamed I saw the whole 

ce this afternoon. I fell asleep, and thought 
they all behaved very badly at the post, but none 
so badly as your horse, and then all was mist, 
and then I saw you win easily.” 

“Good-by, dearest,” said young Rockingham, 
gayly. “‘ We want no better trial than that.” 

Good-by,” whispered Dollie, and she _ re- 
solved not to dash her lover’s spirits by telling 
him the finish of her dream. 


It is early morning, and there is some little 
stir visible on Riddleton Moor. Under Joe But- 
ters’s auspices some of the boys are carefully un- 


| sheeting three or four horses, tightening the 


girths, and putting a last touch or two to their 
toilets generally. 

“Now, young ’un,” said Mr. Butters, oracular- 
ly, “this is the Friday before ‘the Guineas,’ 
and, as usual, we are going to take the measure 
of our ‘Two Thousand’ horse.” 

“JT don’t suppose we shall learn much more 
than we learned the other day when Mr. Elliston 
was here to see,” said Forrest, sententiously. 

“We may or may not,” retorted Butters; 
“we're going to try that gray colt in real earnest 
this morning, regular weights, and all the rest of 
it; what they'll be, Mr. Greyson only knows, If 
you can make your horse run honest, we shall 
know whether we ought to win on Tuesday.” 

At this juncture the trainer himself arrived 
on the ground. Jim Forrest and three other 
lads are successively ordered to get into a weigh- 
ing machine already on the ground, and then 
Mr, Greyson indulges in some mysterious jug- 
gling with saddle-cloths and bits of lead. This 
apparently at last settled to his. liking, there 
comes much accurate weighing of the saddles 
themselves ; and then the trainer, assisted by 
Butters, personally sees to the placing them on 
the horses’ backs. 

“Now, my lads,” says Greyson, quietly, as, his 
arrangements completed, he mustered them down 
at what they all well knew was the mile-post, 
“you are going to ride a trial gallop this morn- 


ing; and mind you pay etrict attention to my or- 


ders. You, Sampson, on that three-year-old, will 
make the pace as hot as you can and as long. as 
you can; but I reckon the half-mile post will see 
you about done with. Take Phaeton to the front, 
Matthews, and go on with the running as soon as 
Sampson has shot his bolt ; while you, Tom, wait 
upon Phaeton till a hundred yards from home, 


and then go up with Caterham, strangle him, and | 


win. Now, Forrest, my only orders to you are, 
don’t fidget your horse, and win if you can. If 
he’s running kind and free, take him along; if he 
sulks, nurse and humor him; but you are to be 
first past the post if you can.” : 

The boys made no reply, but reined their horses 
back, and speedily got well together, the gray be- 
having, for a wonder, with singular propriety, en- 
abling Butters to give the word “Go” to a very 
good start. The three-year-old whose mission it 
was to make the running dashed at once to the 
front, and the Dancing Master, who seemed sud- 
denly to have completely changed his disposition, 
jumping off at the word, promptly took second 
place. Mindful of his horse’s irritable tempera- 


ment, Jim allowed him to stride along as he | 


pleased, with the comfortable conviction that his 
mount, in racing parlance, was treading the lead- 
er’s heels off. Soon after passing the half-mile 
post, the three-year-old making the running, in 
accordance with his trainer’s anticipation, show- 


ed symptoms of distress, and Jim assumed the 


lead, his horse going strong and well. 

“ By the Lord! the gray walks in !” ejaculated 
Bill Greyson, as, nearing home, Phaeton tried 
vainly to run up to the Dancing Master—and to 
any judge of racing it most assuredly looked as 
if Jim Forrest would win easily—when suddenly, 
for no apparent reason, the gray swerved, and, 
bolting across the gallop, made the best of his 
way in the direction of his own stable, despite all 
the efforts of his rider to control him. A capital 
set-to between the four-year-olds resulted in the 
triumph of Caterham by half a length, 

“Mr. Elliaton’s right,” muttered the trainer. 
“ He aren’t worth sending to Newmarket or any- 
where else; however, go he shall this time and 


take his chance. The form, too, is right enough ; 


and if he’d only stuck to his work, I should have 
tried him good enough to win any Two Thousand. 
Yes, Joe,” he continued, turning to Butters, “ you 
may send ’em home now; that gray colt would 


spoil any one’s breakfast. I suppose he’s about 


got home by this.” 

“No; young Forrest has got the upper hand 
of him again, and is bringing him back.” —_ . 
. Mr. Greyson made no_reply, but shook his hea 


“in moody silence as he mused over the Dancing 


Master’s iniquities. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“THE TWO THOUSAND.” 


THERE is much stir and bustle in the turf me- 
tropolis this April morning, for is not the first 
great three-year-old contest of the year to be de- 
cided in the course of the afternoon? Keenly 
are the respective merits of the candidates dis- 
cussed by lords and legs, by backers and book- 
makers. One name especially seems to be in all 
men’s mouths, and that not the name of a horse, 
but that of a leading turf magnate. What did 
Sir Marmaduke Martindale-mean doing? That 
astute tactician had two horses engaged; both 
were at Newmarket, well, said the horse-watch- 
ers, and each had been backed by Sir Marmaduke 
to win a heavy stake; but about which would 
profit him most by victory opinion differed, and 
was apt to be biassed a good deal by what would 
most benefit the speaker. Turf vaticination is 
more frequently the expression of the prophet’s 
hopes than a genuine statement of opinion. Both 
horses figured prominently in the betting, and 
had more than once changed places in public fa- 
vor. Some old stagers who had witnessed much 
manipulation of the strings in their time, and who 
had been at first considerably staggered by the | 
bold demonstration in favor of Bushranger made 
by Sir Marmaduke that afternoon at Tattersall’s, 
laughed now, and declared it was a mere ruse to 
drive Pibroch back in the market ; and it.certainly 
looked like it now, as those most intimately con- 
nected with the stable were steadily supporting 
the latter, and seemed indisposed to invest money 
on Bushranger. 

“ Well,” said Cuthbert Elliston to his partner, 
as they strolled up and down in front of the rooms, 
“it is all right now; but I own Sir Marmaduke 


frightened me the day he put so much money on ~ 


the second string. We shall land a_nice little 
haul over Pibrech.” 

“Yes; if it comes off,”’ replied Pearson. 

“Come off! He’s certain to win, from all I 
hear, and Bob Broughton told me just now he 
had taken back all he laid against him; and 
Broughton knows what he is about as well as any 
man that goes racing.” 

“Yes, but there’s no certainty about anything 
connected with racing, we both know very well. 
I’ve got a message for you from old Greyson.” 

“Why, he’s not here, is he ?” 

““No; but he has sent Butters in charge ef- 
that gray colt, and bade Butters tell us from him 
that the colt is very fit, and will run well if in the 
humor.” 

“* Perhaps he would; but then he neveris. Did 
he try him ?” $ 

“Yes ; but it seems the brute bolted, and there- 
fore he is no wiser than he was before, as far as 
that goes.” 


“Well, it is his own speculation,” replied El- 
| liston; “he pays the entrance and all expenses 


connected with the horse’s running.” 

“Hum!” observed Pearson, meditatively. “ Do 
you think it worth while having a trifle on the 
Dancing Master between us? Just to save us. 
We stand to lose a good bit of money over Pi- 
.broch, you know; and these rum-tempered brutes, 
if they ever win, always do when you don’t want 
*em to. 


“You can do as you like, of course; but J don’t 
fool away last year’s winnings in that fashion 
Pibroch and Sir Marmaduke are good enough ; 
and we can trust to the two four-year-olds to do 
us a turn later on.” 

Pearson waiked away, still turning over in his 
mind the fact that Greyson had thought it worth 
while to send the Dancing Master to Newmarket. 
He was much more prudent in his speculations 
than his partner, and did not at all like the idea 
of letting a dangerous horse what is termed “run 
loose” —that is, unbacked—which might cost him 
a deal of money. Old Greyson he regarded as a 
very astute trainer, besides being very careful of 
his money: not in the least given to throw his 
bank-notes about rashly. He must have formed 
a very high opinion of this colt to have sent him 
all the way from Yorkshire at his own expense. 
The Dancing Master was almost friendless in the 
betting, fifty to one being, indeed, freely offered 
against him. Sam Pearson came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be as well to have a trifle on 
the horse, for fear of accidents. 

And now flies, hacks, and carriages are all 
brought into requisition, and the motley crowd 
surges out of the town toward the famous 
Heath. The London special is in, and its freight, 
after scrambling for a hasty luncheon at the Rut- 
land, also pour out to the scene of battle. Two 
or three minor events are decided, and over some 
of these speculation waxed high, for Sir Marma- 
duke and his school would gamble as fiercely 
over a small selling race as over one of the great 
events of the year. But these at last are dis- 
posed of, and all the leading racing men thronged 
to the Bird Cage to take stock of the Two Thou- 
sand horses; Sir Marmaduke’s pair naturally at- 
tracted most attention. Of Pibroch, good judges 
were warm in commendation; but much wonder 
was expressed that so much money should have 
been laid out on Bushranger, who was _pro- 
nounced cocky, a three-cornered brute, and 
was very generally disliked. Had he been hu- 
man he could not fail to have been much wounded 
by his own unpopularity; but, as a horse, he was 
naturally but little affected by the contumelious 
epithets applied to him. The Dancing Master 


| attracted but little attention; now and again 
.some man, who really did know a galloper’s 


points, would ask eagerly, “ What's that?” but 
the minute he heard the name, took no further 
interest in the horse. There is seldom much en-. 
thusiasm about rank outsiders, whether on the 
race-course of Newmarket or the race-course of 
life; when they do win, a crowd flock around 
them, stare, and are wildly enthusiastic about 
their good qualities; but it needs success to re- 
veal these perfections to the public. 

At last the process of saddling is completed, 
and the competitors canter down to the starting- 
post. Sir Marmaduke exchanges a few words 
with his trainer, puts another thousand on Pi- 
broch, which has the effect of making that noble 
animal one of the hottest favorites which has 
run for many a year, and, as he saunters up the 
steps of the Jockey Club Stand in his usual Jan- 
guid fashion to see the race, expresses the con- 
viction that his pair will be first and second. 

“He always was a beautiful mover,” muttered 
Sam Pearson, as he watched the Dancing Master 


lobbing lazily down to the post. “I wonder what 


boy they have got on him, and if the young beg- 
gar has a decent idea of riding? Hang it! I’m 
blessed if I don’t throw away a tenner on old Grey- 
son’s spec.” And acting on this resolution, Pear- 
son hailed one of the magnates of the Ring, who 
speedily accommodated him with five hundred to 
ten against the Dancing Master. Hardly had he 
done so when Pearson rather repented of the 
wager. The horses were now in the starter’s 
charge, and the Dancing Master, sticking his toes 
in the ground, steadily refused to go anywhere 
near his companions. 

“Steady, Jim,” said Butters, as, taking hold of. 


the horse’s head, he caressed him, and tried, at 


first unsuccessfully, to lead him toward the oth- 
ers. “ Be patient, and don’t give em a chance 
to start without you, if you can help it.” And 
the horse, as if ashamed of the reproof, walked 
somewhat sullenly toward his fellow-competitors. 
Two or three minutes, and down goes the flag, 
whilst a roar from the crowd proclaims they are 
off, and, what is more, to an.excellent start, with 
one notable exception. 
cing Master gave a sudden plunge, and jumped 
off something like two lengths to the good, and, 
to the astonishment of the lookers-on, was soon 
sailing away with the most commanding lead. 
Jim’s spirits rose. This was a bit of luck he 
couldn’t have hoped for. Still, he knew well what 
a very uncertain temper his mount possessed, and 
that though it was fine just now, he might expec 
a change in the weather at any moment. His 
horse had. taken hold of his bit, and was striding 
along in his very.best form. Jim bore in mind 
what old Greyson had told him, that his only 
chance of winning was to let the horse do it him- 
self, and net attempt to assist or interfere in any 
way with him. He sat as still as death, not dar- 
ing to move, and as he led his field down the 
Bushes’ Hill, the riders of Pibroch and Bushran- 
ger began to feel uneasy about this dark outsider, 
who showed no sign of coming back to them. 
After passing the Bushes, the rider of Pibroch 
made a resolute attempt to get on terms with the 
gray, but it was useless, and in a few strides he 
dropped away beaten, and gave way to his stable 
companion. Half-way up the hill Bushranger 
was in difficulties, but though he struggled on 
gamely in his trouble, and answered gallantly to 
the call his jockey made upon him, he only suc- 
ceeded in finishing a bad second to the Dancing 
Master, who sailed past the post four lengths to 
the good. 

“Done crisp as biscuits!” exclaimed the Bar- 
onet. ‘Who the deuce could have expected to 
find such a flyer amongst the dark division? Ah! 
Mr. Elliston, allow me to congratulate you on such 
acoup. You've a clinking good colt in the gray. 


As the flag fell, the Dan- 
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hbert Elliston’s face, already settled into a 
a. scowl, darkened considerably as he heard 
this pleasant observation. He had lost a lot of 
money over the race, which, it was true, the stakes 
would more than pay; but then, again, he had 
given away his horse—a horse now worth four 
thousand pounds or 80, and Elliston was the last 
man in the world to part with anything repre- 
senting that sum gratuitously. Then, again, here 
had been the chance of winning a large stake at 


a comparatively insignificant outlay, and he had - 


i t golden opportunity, despite his train- 
Cuthbert Elliston’s expression 
was by no means heavenly as he rejoined, curtly, 

“Thank you, Sir Marmaduke, but I hadn ta 
shilling on my own horse, whilst I stood Pibroch 

er.” 
beggar couldn’t quite stay,” replied 
Sir Marmaduke. “Just what I was afraid of; 
but the other, ugly as he is, ran game enough. 
No idea, of course, you had such a clipper. Don’t 
want to sell him, do you? He’s in the Derby, of 


course 


—" «No, I don’t want to sell him, because he’s not 


mine to sell,” retorted Elliston. “ Yes, he is in 
the Derby; but as he’s the worst-tempered brute 
in England, and only ran straight to-day by a mir- 
acle, I don't recommend you to back him for 
Epsom.” 

“ Sorry, Mr. Elliston, it was such a bad race for 
you,” returned Sir Marmaduke, as he touched 
his hat in sign of adieu; “but I have had too 
great a twister myself to offer further condo- 
lence. If I can’t buy your horse, perhaps you 
will part with your boy. He sat still and rode a 
queer-tempered horse with both patience and judg- 
ment—two things not easy to lay hands on as 
jockeys go nowadays.” ' 

“TI don’t even know who he is; but one of 
Grevson’s lads,I presume. Good-afternoon, Sir 
Marmaduke” ; and Elliston strolled off to have a 
look at the Dancing Master. 

That he should receive no end of congratula- 
tions from his acquaintances on his victory was 
natural, and what annoyance these were to a man 
of his cynical temperament we can easily imag- 
ine. It has happened to many of us. To avow 


. our intention of doing one thing, and then doing 


another, is 80 common a weakness of humanity ; 
and when our original intehtion has turned up 
trumps, to be complimented on our astuteness is 
a bitter but every-day experience. As he walked 
toward where Butters was proudly leading the 
Two Thousand victor up and down amidst an ad- 
miring crowd, he encountered Pearson. 

“4 devil of a chance missed, Sam!” he ex- 
claimed. “Lucky for me I have got the stakes 
to draw upon to pay my bets. But though you 
are fortunately not quite so deep in the scrape 
as myself, I’m afraid you’ve had a real nasty 
race.” 

“Not so bad as it might have been. I fol- 
lowed o]d Greyson’s ‘final,’ and took five hun- 
dred to ten about the winner.” : 

“The deuce you did!” replied Elliston, feeling 
still more disgusted with the race if possible on 
finding that his partner had followed the hint he 
had neglected. 

“Yes; but, Elliston, do you know who it was 
that rode the Dancing Master ?” 

“Forrest, I think I heard the young brute’s 
name was. One of Greyson’s boys, of course.” 

“The winner was ridden by one of Greyson’s 
lads, and that lad was your cousin’s son, Gerald 
Rockingham.” 

“That young whelp is bound to be my ruin,” 
growled Elliston, with a savage execration. 

“Hum! I begin to think he may settle the 
score his father had against you in full,” said 
Pearson. “Those acceptances of yours, remem- 
ber, have never been found, but it does not fol- 
low that they don’t exist.” 

“He'll get his living in some other stable, or, 
better still, his death,” returned Elliston, with a 
scowl, “ but he’ll ride no more for mine.” 

“He’s not likely to lack riding now,” observed 
Pearson, with a shrug of his shoulders. 


{TO BE CONTINU2D.] 


JAMES L, CLAGHORN. 


PHILADELPHIA and the country at large have 
reason to miss the late Mr. James L. CLaGuorn, 
who died suddenly in that city on the 26th of 
August, in his sixty-eighth year. He was a pa- 
tron of the fine arts in the best sense; that is to 
Say, he intelligently appreciated them, he gather- 
ed examples of them, and he brought others face 
to face with them. Particularly to young stu- 
dents were his services the most generous. At 
his death he was President of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, President of the School of Design for 
Women, Treasurer of the Fairmount Park Art 
Association, Treasurer of the Garfield Monu- 
ment Fund, Treasurer of the Meade Memorial 
Fund, and owner of the largest and worthiest 
private collection of steel engravings and etch- 
ings in the world. 

At the same time he was an active and suc- 
cessful business man, and President of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Philadelphia. For 
twenty-one years, from 1840 to 1861, he was a 
member of the firm of Jennines, Tuomas, Git, & 
Co., commission merchants, where he acquired a 
His thoughts were divided be- 
tween finance and fine art, and he best liked to 
use his money in buying pictures. 

The writer of these paragraphs had the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr. Cuagnorn a few months ago 
in the gallery of engravings which is a part of 
his house. The fondness of this distinguished 
banker and connoisseur for the art treasures that 
he had collected was as simple, as unmixed, and 
as earnest as that of a child for his favorite toys ; 
and after showing them to his guest, explaining 
the history of the more noted ones, and stating 
briefly and clearly his ideas of the comparative 
value of engravings and oil-paintings, he took him 


up to his work-shop, as he called it, where in huge 
portfolios and large oaken drawers made special- 
ly for the purpose was stored the bulk of his 
pictures. ‘“ My gallery,” he said, “contains only 
a few specimens. I own fifty thousand engrav- 
ings and etchings, and here they are, arranged in 
chronological order, and classified as well, so that 
I can lay my finger upon any one I want.” He 
had all the facilities for mounting them, and he 
could have framed them as skillfully as a frame- 
maker. On returning down-stairs he asked his 
visitor to step in and look at the nursery and the 
latest playthings of his grandchild. It was plea- 
sant as a breath of spring to hear the fine old 
man expatiating on his affection for that boy, and 
to see him handling and explaining the freshest 
of his gimcracks. On reaching the gallery again 
& young woman was seen examining the-engrav- 
ings. “She is one of our art students,” he said. 
“IT receive many of them here almost every day.” 

During the late war Mr. CLaGHorn was as act- 
ive in his patriotism as if the salvation of the 
country depended upon him alone. He was the 
founder of the Union Club, which afterward be- 
came the famous Union League Club, of which 
he was treasurer until he died; and most of the 
one hundred thousand dollars raised for enlisting 
soldiers came through his personal appeals, and 
figured on his subscription list. In 1865, after 
the war had successfully ended, he went to Eu- 
rope, visited the principal museums, and gave a 
dinner to three hundred Americans in Paris on 
the Thanksgiving-day appointed by President 
Jonson. In 1870 Mr. Cracuorn told a friend 
that he held not less than sixty-one distinct trusts. 
He leaves a widow, a son, two sisters, and an hon- 
orable name. 


TORPEDO WARFARE. 


Sipk by side with the construction of huge iron- 
clads has proceeded the development of a specif- 
ic bane for these prodigious war-ships—the tor- 
pedo. This implement of destruction has been 
greatly perfected through the well-known inven- 
tions of Wuireneap, Swarrzkoprr, Lay, and oth- 
ers, and through devices now under examina- 
tion in this country by a board appointed for the 
purpose. In some of these, gun-cotton or dyna- 
mite is invoked to increase the destructiveness of 
the projectile. Ericsson’s Destroyer, with its 
submarine bow gun for shooting torpedoes sev- 
eral hundred feet. through the water, has a char- 
acter all its own. In torpedoes of the Wuirs- 
HEAD and HaiGcut-Lay class, which are not fired 
from guns, but provide their own motive power, 
compressed air, or carbonic acid gas, or electrici- 
ty, as the case may be, furnishes the propulsion 
or controls the point of explosion. In the mod- 
ern torpedo-boat, to use the words of Lieutenant- 
Commander Barsxr to the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee, we find “the most wonderful combination of 
speed, lightness, and handiness that is now afloat, 
and of these boats Europe possesses hundreds.” 
A cut on page 579, representing a fleet of Yar- 
row sea-going torpedo vessels passing each other 
at a speed of twenty knots to attack line-of-bat- 
tle ships, gives an idea of the possibilities of this 
form of warfare. 

Germany has arranged to add no fewer than 


one hundred and fifty torpedo vessels to her ° 


coast defenses. Russia began several years ago 
the construction of one hundred torpedo boats, 
after her experience of torpedo warfare in the 
Black Sea during her last conflict with Turkey. 
England this year adds four new torpedo boats 
to her fleet, and has great quantities of torpedoes 
ready for use. France and Italy are among the 
foremost in this rivalry, and the great armored 
ships of the latter power carry torpedo launches 
in their holds. 

Not long ago, on the coast of Algiers, Admiral] 
JauReEs made practical tests of torpilleurs, which 
he declared to be decisive of their efficiency. Two 
torpedo boats easily attained the great speed of 
eighteen knots an hour; and as these boats are 
constructed for use ag rams, it is evident that a 
squadron attempting to escape at the speed of 
an ordinary iron-clad might be overtaken and 
struck at a high velocity by the pursuers. If, on 
the other-hand, the armored ships move at full 
speed against the torpedo boats, the time during 
which the latter are under the fire of the artillery 
is so reduced as to greatly avoid the chances of 
their being hit and sunk. The trials off Algiers 
were made in a calm sea, with bright moonlight, 
at a fixed hour of the night, when the officers and 
men of the squadron were on the lookout. The 
torpilleur, nevertheless, was not descried until 
within a distance of three-fifths of a mile; and 
as the beat and squadron were approaching each 
other, about one minute after the former was 
seen she was within sixteen feet of the admiral’s 
vessel. No fact could more strikingly show how 
like a thunder-bolt the perfected torpedo vessel of 
the future will hurl itself upon its gigantic ad- 
versary, trusting to its speed, and to the minute- 
ness of the target it furnishes, for protection 
against his cannon. | 

Experiments made at Towlon this summer_in a 
high wind and rough sea showed that the boats 
invariably hit the target with their torpedoes, in 
spite of the disturbance produced by the rush of 
speed. Above all, since the torpedo system is 
based on the attack of a blockading squadron 
not by a single boat, but by a swarm of boats, as 
suggested by our illustration, the chances of de- 
stroying several costly iron-clads with these com- 
paratively cheap assailants are multiplied. 

What special counter-agencies have been pro- 
vided to meet this danger? First, it is believed 
that the electric light will prevent. these enemies 
from stealing swiftly up without discovery. Un- 
questionably this light will be an.aid; but the 
boats would come in from all directions, and the 
light would help the assailants as well as the as- 
sailed, especially as a flotilla might include gun- 
boats firing heavy projectiles at a well-illuminated 
target. In the second place, a modern armored 


squadron has its own torpedo launches and its 
dispatch-boats for scouting. Still, these smaller 
craft would run some risk of being mistaken for 
the enemy, and of attacking each other. The 
main source of defense, however, is the suspen- 
sion of a steel netting several yards distant from 
the side of the vessel. While the use of these 
hanging screens is undeniable, it is obvious that 
they must greatly reduce the speed of the vessel 
and interfere with its handling. Even for pro- 
tecting vessels at anchor they are cumbersome 
to carry. 

One English writer is so impressed by the ruin 
which a fleet of torpedo;,vessels could produce 
that he proposes changes in construction for iron- 
clads, sacrificing speed to fighting power, and then 
having a faster squadron to accompany these slow- 
er ones. His vessel would be “a short and broad 
and strong-bowed ship, with a tumble-home side, 
and of deep draught; a cellular ship both above 
and below a submerged armor-plated deck, placed 
five feet below the water line, the bow and stern 
only being<cased in armor; a recessed side of 
hull, shelving downward from the water line,” 
this recess to be protected by a stout fixed net- 
work extending fifteen feet downward to arrest 
the blow of the torpedo, but not carried around 
the bow, since “ increased cellular protection with 
cork fillings” can be afforded to that part of the 
ship. The novel feature of design in this device, 
which we have described in the phraseology of 
its proposer, “is the projecting side at the water 
line, to admit of a recess below, thus affording a 
water cushion to minimize the effect of torpedo 
explosion.” 

It is suggestive to find the enormous iron-clads 
seeking protection against their swarming little 
enemies—the Goliaths alive to the dangers in the 
slings of the Davids. 


THE PRESIDENT AT NEWPORT. 


Tue manoeuvres of the North. Atlantic Squad- 
ron and the exhibition at the torpedo station 
were among the principal features of the festiv- 
ities that enlivened the visit of President Artaur 
at Newport. The most interesting incident of 
the torpedo display was the blowing up of the 
old government schooner whicl: for a long timé 
has been lying a wreck on the banks inside the 
harbor. 

A little before noon, on the 28th ult., the Pre- 
sident arrived at the torpedo station from the 
Dispatch, and after being shown through the 
station, where the workings of the department. 
were explained, he and his party were conducted 
down to the wharf to witness the blowing up of 
the old hulk. The launch, fitted with McLean’s 
electrical apparatus, was all ready, and to obtain 
a good view the whole party boarded the 7riana, 
which was moored alongside the wharf. On the 
launch an explosive torpedo of a hundred pounds 
of gun-cotton was run out, and the boom sunk 
about ten feet away. She was sent and steered 
from shore by a single wire. She went directly 
to the wreck in a straight line, but the torpedo 
being too low, it failed to strike. The failure 
caused much amusement. The second experi- 
ment was a splendid success, as the torpedo 
struck the hull directly amidships, and the old 
wreck was sent flying in splinters in every direc- 
tion. This closed the exercises, and the Presi- 
dent expressed himself as much pleased with his 
Visit. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
| From Our Own | 


Child Poems.—The Healtheries.—Noble Cab Owners. 
—A Surprise Cigar Cabinet.—The Malice of Fate.— 
The Deadly Fly.—French amenities, 


Every one is looking forward to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Louis Stevenson’s Child Poeme in the 
autumn, of which we have had one or two charm- 
ing installments in the Magazine of Art. In this 
month’s number is “ The Land of Counterpane.”- 

‘When I was sick, and lay abed, 
I had two pillows ,at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay, 
To keep me happy all the day. 


*“‘ And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bedclothes through the hills, 


“ And sometimes sent my ships in fleets, 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


‘“*] was the giant great and still, 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him field and plain, 
The pleasant Land of Counterpane.” 


From a writer who possesses these tender fancies, 
and can at the same time do such vigorous work 
as is to be found in Deacon Brodie, acted at the 
Princess’s Theatre the other day, there is much 
indeed to be looked for. 

No one can deny that “the Healtheries,” as 
the new exhibition is called, are a complete suc- 
cess, though somewhat in the same sense as “ the 
Fisheries” were; that is, very few people care 
about the triumphs of science which it contains, 
but a great many people like the gardens. Nothing 
in this country in the nature of an out-door en- 
tertainment has ever been so well attended, for 
none has had such attractions. The brilliance and 
good taste of the lighting are beyond all praise, 
the seats are plentiful and comfortable, and the 
musi¢ is all that can be desired. It is not too 
much to say, in short, that these gardens, hereto- 
fore conventional and useless, have added a new 
pleasure to London summer life. 

A great deal of ridicule has been cast upon 
certain noble lords, who combine with their func- 
tions of hereditary legislators the calling of cab 
proprietors; but as a matter of fact they are in 
their latter capacity doing a great public service. 


To the Premier Earl of England we owe the in- 
stitution of the Forder hansom, the most elegant 
and comfortable hack-carriage in the world ; and 
if our “ four-wheelers” are ever to be improved, 
we shall probably owe it to some similar source. 
It is natural enough that “ carriage people” should 
best understand what constitutes a comfortabie 
vehicle; and for my part. I look forward to the 
time when our aristocracy shall keep hotels, 
which shall provide dinners that are eatable and 
wines that are drinkable. The hotel proprietor 
can not do it, because he does not know what a 


‘good dinner is; even the best of them—I mean 


the best for the purpose—are retired butlers, 
whose experience has been gained behind their 
masters’ chairs. Did anybody, for example, ever 
get good soup at a hotel, or, when it was com- 
plained of, persuade the proprietor to acknow- 
ledge that it was bad soup ? 

A very curious case has been tried respecting 
insarance, in which a workman has come to grief 
through preparing a present far the Prince of 
Wales. After the bombardment of Alexandria, 
Lord Charles Beresford picked up what he thought 
to be an exploded shell ih the street, which, it 
struck him, would make an interesting “cigar 
cabinet” for his friend the heir-apparent. He 
accordingly sent it to a gunsmith to have it prop- 
erly cut and polished. The fitter said, “ Why, 
there’s something in it’; but the foreman of the 
establishment, pointing to the hole for the fuse, 
replied, “If there was, there was plenty of room 
for it to get out without hurt.” His consideration 
for the contents of the shell did not, in fact, ex- 


tend to the fitter, who, upon proceeding to cut it, 


in half, exploded it, and was almost blown :to 
pieces. One-has heard of a “surprise cigar” 
(where a cracker goes off in the middle, to the 
astonishment of the smoker), but a surprise cigar 
cabinet is a novelty. Prudence is not included 
among the family virtues of the Beresfords, but 


- even though Lord Charles should not have thought 


it worth while to inquire whether the shell was 
still loaded, it seems amazing tiat it struck no- 
body else to do so. The fitter’s all right now, 
and, I am glad to say, has in every sense “re- 
covered his damages,’ but at the time how. very 
much it must have astonished the fitter! 

I remember an unfortunate gentleman being 
drowned in the Thames through having short 
hair. He might have been rescued, but the mai 
who dived for him found nothing to lay hold ef 
but bristles. I made up my mind thenceforth to 
despise fashion and to wear my hair long, and 
now I read that there is even danger in that. A 
young woinan employed in a factory was combing 


her hair in it (where will young women not comb 


their hair if it is plentiful and of a nature to ex- 
cite admiration’), when her long tresses were 
caught in the machinery, and she was.carried by 
them round the shaft. It is very difficult, when 
she is bent upon doing poor humanity a mischief, 
to avoid the malice of Fate. 

There is a well-known passage in literature 
which describes the kindest of men letting an in- 
sect escape from the window with the remark, 
“There is plenty of room both for thee and for 
me in the world.” This can not be done with 


safety, we are now informed upon high scientific: 
authority, in the case of the cgnmon fly. His. 
room, indeed, is far preferable, to his company, 


but it would be much wiser to kill him. “The 
house-fly,” writes Mr. Alfred Wright, “ possesses 
great power to disseminate infectious and conta- 
gious diseases,” and recommends “a diffusion of 
eucalyptol”’ to secure us from the intrusion of 
such dangerous little visitors. I wonder what thé 
sanitary experts will bid us beware of next? I 
anticipate a warning against-the*gnat, and a cru- 
sade against the gossamer. 


The last rumor from the stronghold of the Mah- 


di is the most marvellous of all. ! 
some hundreds of Hicks Pasha’s people are still 
alive, including two Europeans. The description 
of one of them tallies with that of Mr. Vizetelli, 
the artist, and it is quite probable that a man of 


| that calling should be preserved by a savage chief- 


tain for the pleasure of seeing the exercise of his 
skill. If the other chance to be Mr. O’ Donovan, 
and the two are happily permitted to some day 
return to us, what a book would they produce be- 
tween them! Even the interest of that undis- 


covered journal which probably lies beside the °, 
bones of Sir John Franklin would sink into in- ~ 


significance compared with it. 

Among savage tribes it is by no means unusual, 
when a debtor can not arrange with his creditors 
in a business-like way, to take it out of his skin ; 
but with civilized nations the method is, to say 
the least of it, unusual. 
dom the approbation of the authorities. And 
yet it seems this proceeding has been lately 
adopted in France, in the close propinquity and 
apparently with the approbation of that “ ma- 
jestic mistress of the world,” Paris itself. A 
Pole having arrived froni Russia without a tick- 
et, and nothing but the Polish language to ex- 
plain the absence of it, he has been subjected to 
the most-unheard-of isults. by the, railway offi- 
cials. He was handeuffed, beaten, tied with 
ropes, imprisoned for four days and nights, and 
finally had buckets of water (and Poles hate wa- 


ter) poured down his back. The treatment was, 


as the doctors term it, “heroic” (though they 
never apply the term to their patient’s endurance 
of it), drastic, and to those who can not under- 
stand the fury that seizes a Frenchman when he 
has lost money, altogether out of proportion to 
the offense. The last infliction to which he was 
subjected was very characteristic. Ignorant as. 
this poor foreigner was of the greatness of the 
French nation (and possibly little impressed with 
its politeness), it struck his captors that his mind 
should be improved and enlarged upon that point, 
and in order to engrave the circumstance on his 
recollection, upon the occasion of the National 
Demonstration (which happened to take place 
during his captivity) thev let off crackers under 
his nose. ;, of London. 


It is stated that. 


Even lynch-law has sel-_ 
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I wowprr, Love, if thon dost yet remember 
The sai uncolored flowers upon the vine ; 
And how in spring we said in rich September, 

These flowers will hold red wine. 


"The summer's rose will bloom and die; then after, 
Among the shadowed stillness of green leaves, 

We shall pluck clusters full of joy and langhter— 
Pale gold, like yellow sheaves. 


“Or we shall hold ther tender faces, 
And pal! large purple grapes wet with cool dews.” 
Come with me now and seek these pleasant places, 
Lest we our vintage lose. 


Come with me now, we know not if to-morrow 
We shall have lips to laugh, or eyes for tears; | 

Or if we'll crush the lees of joy, or sorrow, 
Of happy hopes, or fears. Py 

Then Love said fondly words with kisses broken, 
“I do remember—how should I forget 24 

Judge ye for me what tender words were*spoken, 
Love owning such sweet debt ; 


How we on tiptoe stood to reach o’erhead 
The dark and lucent gra on either side: 

Judge ye for me what tender words Love sai 

_To me, his promised bride! 


O heart, if thou forget’st all else, remember 
Those days wong ease and beauty set— 

The vine-crowned days of bountiful September, 
Memory shall ne’er forget! 


LOVE AND MIRAGE ;* 


oR, 
THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IDYLS. 


Noratne could be prettier than the rustic jollity 
prepared by the fisher-folk for their guests. The 
site chosen was a fair open space in the very 
heart of the forest, with park-like knolls and 
beéchen groves affording rich shadow round about. 
A smooth circle of golden sward was set apart 
for the dancers, and a little beyond, the flame of 
gypsy fires and fisher maidens bustling about ta- 
bles covered with snowy napkins betokened the 
preparation of coffee. On the lower branches of 
the encircling trees were hung Chinese lanterns, 
which lent the scene a festive look, the effect of 
these bright colors being heightened by the gay 
dresses of the ladies. The celebration was en- 
tirely popular, and rich and poor had turned out 
to take part in it; but as costume exists no 
longer, even in the Cannibal Islands, it could 
hardly be looked for here. The fair-haired, apple- 


cheeked daughters of these sturdy islanders, de- 


scendants of pirate kings of the olden time, were 
dressed every whit as modishly as the belles of 
Northern capitals who had come so far in search 
of the picturesque. Not an outlandish head-gear 
to be seen, not one pigtailed, short-kirtled Gret- 
chen among the hevy of home-bred beauties ;. nor 
were the men bedizened after the manter of 
their forefathers. The chimney-pot hat, the frock- 
coat, the pantaloon, formed the Sunday dress of 
the poorest. After all, let sesthetes tear their 
hair and wring their hands over the vanished cos- 
tumes that made the world so pretty. All who 
care for the moral uplifting and social regenera- 
tion of our poorer brethren know that deepest 


', wisdom and highest promise underlie this imita- 


tive instinct on their part. When all the world 
are clothed like ladies and gentlemen, all the 
world will strive after the ideal contained in the 
words, not the least feature of which is decorum 
and gentleness in speech and behavior. By dress 
is the divine doctrine of equality to be preached 
from one end of the globe to the other. Here, 
moreover, equality was no fiction even on Prus- 
sian soil. The fisherman might invite a titled 
* Fraulein ,to the waltz, the village girl without 
shame accept the hand of a grandee for the 
cotillion. All was geniality and neighborly feel- 
ing. Arthur and Harvey were soon busy among 
the coffee-cups, serving not only Elizabeth and 
Flora, but any womankind who happened to be 
handy. Then, flushed with the heat of the gypsy 
fires, and breathless with running to and fro in 
company of other cavaliers, they made raids upon 
the cakes piled on neighboring stalls. It was 
a scene of indescribable enjoyment. Everybody 
was hgt; not a gown without its tear. Yet all 
faces Showed exhilaration. Why merry-making 
out-of-doors should always raise our spirits may 
be accounted for in the fact that Nature compels 
naturalness, strive against her as we will. The 
foot-marks of fauns and satyrs still linger in the 
forest. Something, we know not what, reminds 
“us that the pranksome world of eld hath not 
wholly vanished. 
By-and-by, according to local fashion, the pro- 
cession formed for the dance, young and old mak- 
ing the round of the woodland cirque in couples 
to the slow tinie of music. Harvey, enchanted, 
led off Flora; ArthurfSomewhat crest-fallen, saw 
Elizabeth already.pajted with an elderly partner, 
no other than the BSberman at whose house she 
lodged. This worthy personage never danced but 
once a year, and always upon these occasions 
-demanded the hand of one of the prettiest guests 
in the place—a favor reaJily accorded, as he was 
a famous boatman, and well known to all. But 
the luck ran against Arthur. Dressed in white, 
with blue corn-flowers in her hair and on her 
bosom, Elizabeth seemed possessed by the very 
genius of dancing just then. She had hardly 
dismissed her first partner when another came 
up, @ gray-haired colonel, a table d’hote acquaint- 
ance, to claim a promise of three weeks’ standing ; 
then a little lad who had been similarly favored ; 
then a still younger child just able to toddle 
through the quadrille. Sparkling, animated, rosy, 


_ Elizabeth had evidently made up her mind to fling 


care to the winds for that afternoon. 
Arthur fancied himself avoided because he re- 


* Begun in Haurer’s Weexty No. 1440. 


minded her of things she would fain forget. He 

- was determined, however, to have one dance, and 
patiently bided his turn. At last it came. “I 
began to think that you had made up your mind 
not to dance with me at all. Yetif I had offend- 
ed, I hoped it was not past forgiveness,” he said, 

‘looking rapturously at the happy girl. Not a five- 
year-old coquette in the sash and white frock 
showed more contentment than Elizabeth just 
then. 

“You had not offended me. But I am bound 
to dance with all my particular friends. I have 
not danced for years. It delights me beyond 
measure.” 7 

“Because you do it so beautifully.” 

“Every one dances well in our country, al- 
though of course some better than others. If 
you had only seen my sister!” she said. 

“T-have been watching Miss Flora. I hardly 
think her performance comes up to the level of 


| your own.” 


“Oh! I was not thinking of Flora, but of our 
eldest sister—the one we have lost,” cried the 
girl, coloring painfully. 

A dark thought had overshadowed her bright 
mood against her will. The gaysome fit dropped 
from her as a garment. She would dance no 
more that day. | 

“Look at Flora and your brother !” Elizabeth 
said, as they rested under the lime-trees within 
sight of the dancers. ‘‘ Why can not you and I 
be as light-hearted as those two?” 

She had, then, detected his own preoccupation 
and skin-deep carelessness, thought Arthur. How 
it fared with the pair of young lovers waltzing 
just then so merrily it was easy to see; would 
a better opportunity come for finding out how it 
stood with themselves ? 

“! “That is @ question no other can answer for 
ts. Let us for once and for all get to the bottom 
of things. Speak—or listen,” he said. 

“T have not the courage to speak, and till I 
have spoken, I dare not listen,” answered Eliza- 
beth. 

“Tf summer lasted longer than two months 
in this sweet place, and life were all holiday, I 
should be the last person to rebel against such a 
state of things,” rejoined Arthur. “Yet what 
more wan this island give me than the thing I 
came to seek ?” 

“‘ But the sorrow I fled from follows me still. 
Flora is a child, and concerns herself about no- 
thing so Jong as the sun shines. I can not help 
looking deeper.” 

“The deeper you look, the more valorous you 
should become,” Arthur said. ‘ Why this shrink- 
ing from me? Am I not your friend ?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, firmly and almost affec- 
tionately. “Ihave no misgiving where your loy- 
alty is concerned. True you are, I am sure, and 
brave too. It is your very generosity that makes 
me hesitate. I fear to put it to a test that might 
make even my friendship for you bitterness and 
rue.” 

“Friendship! friendship!” cried Arthur. “ May 
we not use a dearer, better word, you andI? So 
I have dreamed and hoped.” 

“No, no,” Elizabeth made answer, evidently 
torn by inner conflict, shrinking, withstanding, 
from a stern sense of duty, the sweetness and sol- 
ace implied in his w 

“T must not, I dare not, let our intimacy go 
farther. What room is there for better feelings 
in a heart overflowing with hate? We can be 
good friends, and some time or other I may sum- 
mon up courage to unburden myself to you. But 
by word of mouth, never !” 

“You shall write to me,” Arthur put in, kindly. 

Strange that with this beautiful girl, as with 
that other, whose image was ever before his eyes, 
he had to play the part of consoler. Elizabeth’s 
sorrow seemed at times hardly less deep and ab- 
sorbing than the grief of the unknown lady; in 
both cases, how flatteringly welcome his consola- 
tion and sympathy. 

“Some day or other you shall certainly have 
a letter from me,” Elizabeth said, smiling. “ You 
will then understand these foolish, childish 
thoughts I have often given utterance to in your 
hearing. Requital, revenge, and so forth. How 
absurd to count upon redress for such wrongs as 
mine! How sinful to nurse in one’s bosom plans 
of vengeance and retribution! We must oft- 
times leave the wicked in God’s hands.” 

“ And in the devil’s,” laughed Arthur. “ That 
is to say, to their evil conscience. Never fear 
that it does not sting.” 

“Have all human beings a conscience, think 
you ?”’ 

“Something that takes the place of one, any- 
how. Something that makes people fear—and 
fear is hell. Otherwise why do the most atro- 
cious criminals ever show a craven spirit ?” 

Arthur never doubted that Elizabeth was dwell- 
ing upon her own story: she had been brought to 
trust an unworthy lover, and womanly pride rath- 
er than outraged feeling had spoken out now. 

His words seemed to satisfy her. 

“It must be so,” she mused; “ otherwise all 

keenest pain would be endured by the true and 
the lofty-minded only. God would not permit 
such an injustice. Surely the gall and bitterness 
ae! wickedness are tasted by the wicked them- 
selves,” 
’ She lapsed into silence, and Arthur humored 
her mood. These girlish confidences could but 
be very sweet, and if she had gently, yet firmly, 
degraded him from the rank of lover to friend, 
there was a melancholy consolation in that thought 
also. A never deeper interest was no longer a 
treachery to his feeling for her. He might freely 
indulge in other hopes and recollections. All 
things, at least for a time, were made clear as day 
between them. 

When Elizabeth woke up from her reverie her 
mood was altered. She spoke now with alacrity, 
whether natural or affected he could not tell, and 
seemed anxious to touch on lighter themes. 


asked him a dozen questions about his stay at the 


light-house. Then, after having played round the 


subject, she led up to his late visit. 
“ How captivating is our island! and nowhere 


more so than on that southern part. And the 


lime-trees at the Residency!” she cried. “In 
Berlin we boast of lindens that look as if they 
came out of a child’s toy village. Can the world 


show nobler trees than those : in the Prince’s | 


“In good sooth, no,” Arthur said, carried away 
by her evident enthusiasm. “And the palace 
itself, with its marble colonnades, and rose garden 
about its fairy lake! I think I never saw a place 
that more struck my imagination.” 


“T have never been inside the palace,” Eliza- 


beth went on, in calm, slightly artificial tones. 
“They tell me it is more captivating within than 
without, a reminder of Haroun-al-Raschid. Are 
these reports exaggerated ?” 

“T do assure you, not in the least,” Arthur 


said, forgetting for the moment her apparent dis- | 


taste to this very subject. “There is a Titian, 
a Tintoret, a Velasquez, and dazzling splendors 
of a modern date. All these you should see.” . 

Elizabeth listened coldly. It was quite clear 
that she wanted to learn more, but hesitated to 
show her inquisitiveness. 

“Was the party at the palace an agreeable 
one ?” she asked. 

“We were but four,” Arthur said. “The 
Prince, his secretary, my brother, and myself.” 

Elizabeth’s face still betokened curiosity. She 
turned red, then pale, finally taking up her fan 
and using it as vigorously as if they were in a 
crowded drawing-room rather than a cool forest 
nook, she got out the query, “Then the Prince 
is not married ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PASTORAL. 


Tue fishermen’s ball ended for most folk at 
the children’s bed-time, and whilst the sun yet 


gilded the rim of the upper forest world many 


were already wending their way homeward. How 
wonderful was the path—one of many—found 
by the too happy Flora and her knight Harvey, as 
they separated themselves from their friends, de- 
termined to have at least this one walk by them- 
selves! Elizabeth would frown, and Flora was in 
mortal terror of her elder sister’s righteous 3 
Could Elizabeth’s anger ever be otherwise ? t 
just to-day Flora felt a little reckless, and even 
audacious. The dance out-of-doors, the feeling 
of festivity in the air, the music ringing through 
the” woodland, exhilarated her beyond measure. 
She hoped, although she did not feel sure of it, 
that these things would in some degree affect 
Elizabeth also,:and that she would make allow- 
ance for conduct arising from feelings she shared. 
From the natural cirque high up on the crown of 
the forest that had been chosen for the dance 
a dozen paths led homeward, and Flora, who 
acted as guide, naturally chose the most romantic, 
if indeed there was any choice in this island of 
romance. They first of all scrambled down the 
sides of a charming little ravine, the abrupt, 
tangled path leading into a cool, quiet glade where 
not a sign reached them of the upper world or 
the lower; alike forest and sea were here utterly 
shut out from ken. Flora laughingly put her fin- 
ger to her lip, and, Msteninn, Halves caught one 
sound, a low musical murmur of hidden waters, 
although as yet no rivulet or brook was to be seen. 

“We must find the brook and follow it, or we 
shall lose our way,” Flora said; and on the other 
side of the glade, true enough, they soon discov- 
ered a little mountain rivulet, trickling and tossing 
over a pebbly bed, making as much ado, indeed, 
as many a broad stream. Down it ran between 
ferny banks and mossy stones, at every bend 
showing miniature cascades and weirs, the white 


crests of the tumbling waters and the large 


creamy agaric the only points of light in the dark 
picture. Here and there gleamed duskily deep 
orange poziza and other flowers of the under- 
world, and when they came to an opening they 
caught sight of a sun-ray gilding the upper region 
now left far behind. Around them all was cool- 
ness and deep shadow, but no monotony, every 
bend of the little torrent leading into new scenes ; 
like a tricksy sprite playing at hide and seek, it 
now hid itself behind a huge tree stem, now dived 
deep into a tiny combe, and now slowly and de- 
liberately meandered amid sedges dark as it- 
self. This gamesome elf was up to a hundred 
antics, and never left the happy lovers for more 
than a minute or two at atime. It seemed to 
have a fellowship with their captious, uncertain 


mood—sweetest mood, perhaps, in which lovers 


ever find themselves, on the brink of a perfect 
understanding, at the same time willing and un- 
willing to attain it. 

The artless girl knew as well as words could 
have told her what was on Harvey’s lips, the 
secret of two or three delicious weeks hitherto 
not divulged by speech, and Harvey felt no mis- 
givings, no playing with happy fate, no toying 
with sweet convictions on the part of this trans- 
parent-natured maiden. All with her was fair 


and legible as the blue eyes that opened to her 


lover’s as a book. Filora’s mission in the world 
was to love and to smile—no despicable one, see- 
ing how much the toiling, moiling world is in 
need of love and smiles. 

Love came not so much a surprise, perhaps, to 
the eighteen-year-old Flora as to the London-bred 
man of the world, almost ten years her senior. 
Harvey had caught his brother’s trick of jesting 
at serious things, courtship and marriage among 
them, without taking account of the deeper feel- 
ing underlying Arthur’s apparent skepticism. In 


sober fact, Arthur only waited for a perfect wo- 


man to fall in love and marry, and all the time 
Harvey listened to his jests in sober earnest, and 
acted upon them, Arthur kept a steady lookout 
lest his ideal should escape him—so impossible 
is it for the lesser nature to comprehend the lar- 


ger. As a natural consequence, we who imitate 
our betters oftener aim at their weaknesses rather 
than their strong points. 

Arthur had seemed to hold himself above senti- 
ment, and Harvey could not choose but follow suit. 
On a sudden he woke up to the discovery—and a 
pleasant. one, too—that, after all, his brother and 
himself were not superior beings, but prone to 
make themselves ridiculous, in other words, fall 
in love, like ordinary mortals. Thus they strayed 


homeward, following the stream, one moment shy 


and monosyllabic, the next uudacious and voluble. 
They were quiet when the rivulet just plashed 
and that was all; the moment it battled noisely, 
they also became garrulous. It had led them 
lower and lower, and ever into deeper shadow ; 
warm amber light still lingered about the high 
reaches of the forest, but their own little world, 
dusk and cool at all times, was now growing more 
and more obscure, the lovely green light turning 
every dell and glade into a solemn place. With 


‘the bendings and windings of the river they had 


from one scene of enchantment to anoth- 
er, and finally it landed them on to a grassy stage 
where the wood ended, and the open park-like 
spaces skirting it began. 

One slope more and the corn fields would be 
reached, and the narrow little village street lead- 
ing to the sea. Already they had before their 
eyes an arc of pale blue, and set round about 
broad stretches of ripe yellow wheat. In helping 
his companion over the brooklet Harvey had been 
obliged to take her hand, and somehow, after 
— it for the last time, he still retained his 

old. 

Flushed, sparkling, a stranger to herself in this 


moment of first girlish abandonment, Flora saw 


that her lover was equally distracted and happy. 
Harvey seemed suddenly overtaken by extraordi- 
nary self-confidence. His dauntless demeanor 
and airy port should have belonged, indeed, to one 
bent on far more startling emprize than the win- 
ning of a gentle maiden’s hand. He looked, in- 
deed, as if by anticipation he had already ac- 
complished some tremendous exploit. Nothing 
magnifies us so much ih our own estimation as 
first love, and Harvey and Flora were no less en- 
chanted with each other and themselves than 
two little children just able to toddle who have 
rubbed cheeks and made friends. 

“You will let me speak to Elizabeth to-mor- 
row, will you not ?” at last Harvey said, conscious 
of doing the beautiful thing he had to do in the 
awkwardest manner possible. 

Flora laughed gayly and arched her pretty 
brows. “You talk to Elizabeth every day, with- 
out asking my leave,” she said ; then, blushing, she 
flitted like a shy little bird from the tempting 
snare. “I know what we shall both get to-mor- 
row—a scolding.” 

*¢ Nonsense !” Harvey answered; “ Elizabeth 
has no right to scold me, and soon she shall have 
no right to scold you either. Listen; be serious,” 
he added, making her for a moment sit on the turf 
beside him. “Things are very desperate, Flora; 
I believe, between my brother and your sister, 
but anyhow between us two. I want you to 
marry me this very year. Why wait,” he blurted 
out, “since we love each other ?” 

Flora let one little hand rest within her lover’s 
whilst she spoke out openly and daringly as him- 
self. This new friend had on a sudden become 
so very close and dear! Her secrets must be 
his. In the least as well as greatest of his con- 
cernments she was henceforth to bear a part. 


. The sense of acquisition and enlargement that 
_promptly took possession of her was sweet and 


bewildering. 

“T dare not disobey Elizabeth,” she said, over- 
come with joyousness and sad misgivings both. 
“ Tf she separates us, I am bound to submit. But 
I shall always love you all the same.” 

“ Nonsense!” again urged Harvey, finding piqu- 
ancy in the use of such unceremonious speech, 
already, as he thought, a guarantee of the sweet 
unceremonious life to come. “ My little girl, my 
own Flora, you have only to say a word, and not 
the whole world, much less Elizabeth, can sepa- 
rate us.” 

Flora hearkened, blushing, tearful, blissful, yet 
unconvinced. ‘Elizabeth made me promise long 
ago never. to—to do anything without consult- 
ing her,” she stammered. “Elizabeth says that 
I must never dream of marrying, because of the 
misfortune and disgrace that have befallen our 
family.” 

“‘ Misfortune! disgrace!” cried the young man, 
sturdily. He had never felt so manful and self- 
confident in his life. ‘Are you to be made un- 
happy because of the misdeeds of others? All 
the more reason why you should be loved and 
protected as I will love and protect you.” 

The pair were alone in their little world of 
cool green and deepening shadow, not so much as 
a bird to espy their doings. Quite pardonably 
Harvey caught her for a moment, lover-like, in his 
arms, and snatched a first kiss upon her rosy lips. 

“Say all that to.Elizabeth,” Flora whispered. 

“But I deny Elizabeth’s right to interfere,” 
Harvey went on. “When Arthur asks her to 
marry him, as of course he will, take my word for 
it she will never dream of consulting you.” 

“Elizabeth is five years older than I am.” 

“ And Arthur is my senior also. Brothers and 
sisters have no jurisdiction over each other, and 
only self-assumed authority. I never dreamed, 
for instance, of telling Arthur that I intended to 
speak to you to-day.” 

_ “With men it is different,” Flora said. “We 
have no mother, remember, and our father is in- 


’ capable of taking care of us. It is Elizabeth’s 


affection, not her love of authority, that makes 
her seem to domineer. She says that we are 
bound to disclose our family history before ac- 
cepting an offer of marriage.” 

“Marry me first, and I will listen to as much 
family history as you like afterward,” Harvey 
es more and more defiant, “or at least 
p to marry me.” 
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“No; Elizabeth would be displeased. But I 
promise never to marry any one else,” Flora an- 


wered. 
eri] will talk to your sister, I will win ber 
over. Arthur may say that my means are insuf- 
ficient, but we will be very economical. I am 
sure two e can be as happy as the day is 
long on three hundred a year.” 

ora operied her blue eyes with childish delight. 

The sum had a handsome, nay, mengelbcns sound 
in her Gerttian ears. Three hundred a year, in- 
deed! Shé Would undertake to keep house on 


one! 

“Not in England,” laughed Harvey; and so 
the led on about marriage and money and 
the countless topics that after the first whisper 
of love besome common pfoperty. Then all at 
once atotised to the fact that the woods had 
grown very dark, and night was alarmingly near, 
they hastened home with the air of belated chil- 
dren who expect a whipping. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CATASTROPHES. 


ANp next day, Sunday, how blessed were the 
young lovers as they attended divine service in the 
open ait forest church (Waldkirche, as the island. 
folk called it), for no other was near. Baptism, 
bridals, and burials were solemnized in the Dom of 
the little capital, that, perched on its airy height, 
could be seen from almost every part of the isl- 

‘and; and in winter resolute church-goers from re- 
mote villages plodded thither through the snow, 
the undertaking only just being accomplished in 
the brief winter day. When leaves were green 
and mossy banks afforded pleasant resting-places, 
nothing more delightful than this woodland tem- 
ple kind of amphitheatre had been made in the. 
forest. The pastor’s gown and cassock were in 
readiness, hanging on a tree hard by; and when 
the congregation had patiently awaited his arrival 
for half an hour or more, at last he came. How 
Flora’s sweet, well-trained voice thrilled with joy 
as she joined in the grand old Lutheran hymn 
by her lover’s side! How rapturously the young 
Londoner gave way to these naive genuine emo- 
tions! Perhaps the sermon fell on careless ears, 
but the first prayer-in which they joined in this 
forest aisle seemed a sacred bond. What passed 
afterward between the sisters Harvey did not 
learn as yet, but next morning when he met Flora 
on the shore, just below the little garden, her eyes 
were red with weeping. 

They could not be alone in these narrow wind- 
ing ways between the beechen wood and the sea, 
so they took the first steep path that led upward. 
Cagl and fragrant were these dappled glades and 
close-set spinnies of larch and pine just above 
the unruffled bay. The wide world could surely 
show no sweeter place, to-day as always, all the 
more poetic and soothing from the absence of in- 
tense color and sharp lights and shadows. A 
subdued twilight radiance wraps this fair island— 
fair perhaps as Edens described for us by pearl 
divers in Indian seas, The flowers of these hang- 
ing gardens are of hardy Northern growth, yet 
they fling a rich mantle about the nether parts of 
the ancient forest, and deep and sombre the for- 
est shadows above. No turquoise sea, no golden 
sands, no dazzling heavens here; every scene we 
gaze on rests alike the eye and the mind. 

Little heed, however, paid poor weeping Flora 
to the delicious world she had waked up to that 
morning. She was with Harvey, sitting beside 
him on the very bench they had chosen during 
their first walk ther; he was her-own true 
friend, to be the husband of her choice, yet she 
was crying now as if her little heart would break. 

And at last the disconcerted lover got out the 
reason. This was to be a parting. That very 
day Elizabeth was going to take her away. “ Not 
on account of what you said to me last night,” 
Flora got out between her sobs. “Elizabeth 
seemed hardly vexed, hardly astonished even, but 
something else has happened: I may not tell you _ 
what now: and in consequence everything is set- 
tled. We are to leave the island this very after- 
noon.” ; 

“T will see your sistef. She can not refuse to 
hear what I have to say,” Harvey cried. “Or I 
have a better plan still. I shall go with you.” 

The meaning of a lover began to dawn upon 
Flora’s artless mind in right good earnest. Har- 
vey, then, would cling to her, whatever might hap- 
pen. Love did not mean only a stolen kiss and 
the sweet confidences of two, but a bond, a duty, 
a fellowship, that, once called into existence, would 
tell upon every incident of life. Her sorrows, 
her joys, her common days, were no longer her 
own. Love made them Harvey’s business also. 
Even Elizabeth could not have it otherwise. “Go 
with you, or follow after, if your sister offers any 
objection to the first plan,” Haryey went on. 
“The road to Bremen lies open to all. She may 
refuse my escort. She ean not forbid the rail- 
way to give me accommodation.” 

_ He was smiling and confident in spite of Flora’s 
distress, not able, indeed, to see why an abrupt 
departure need prove a terrible misfortune. Were 
there not country lanes and rustic stiles, inviting 
to lover-like confabulations, outside this island ? 
Arthur might make what comments he pleased. 
He should at once make ready for his journey. 

Weare not going straight home,” Flora said. 
lizabeth wishes me to have more sea-bathing. 

We shall stop for a week or two on the opposite 
coast.” 

She had brightened as she heard, yet he eould 

See that one sorrow he had not touched. Why 
such mysteriousness on Elizabeth’s part? This 
sudden breaking up of a summer holiday? He 
looked the questions he could not venture to put | 
even to his betrothed. 

“Elizabeth will say nothing as to the reason 
of our departure, and you must put no questions 
to her, Flora went on. “She has other things 
to think of just now besides our affairs. I am 


ever.” 


not quite sure that she would object to your” 
company. She seems terribly cast down.” 


“I fear sad tidings have reached you from 
home,” at last said the young man, kindly, with 
almost brother-like solicitude. No curiosity, only 


) a desire to be serviceable, prompted the speech. 


“Not from home,” Flora said, flushed and 
tearful. “But I dare not say a word. Perhaps 
a oon Let us both go to 

Harvey jumped from his seat with alacrity. 
Yes, that was the best thing to do, he said. There 
was always a good deal to think of before a hur- 
ried departure. - He could put his own belongings 
together in a quarter of an hour. For the pre- 
sent he placed himself entirely at the sisters’ 


service. 
They lingered under the beechen shadow for a 
whisper, a hand-clasp, a fond look, then went 
back to the little villa in the rose garden. It 
was the favorite hour for bathing, and the place 
seemed deserted alike within and without, not 
an occupant in any of the tiny summer-houses 


} perched above the sea, not a sound in-doors save 


of brooms being lustily plied in the upper cham- 
bers. Flora led her companion to the little par- 
lor now familiar to him, but how changed its as- 
pect since yesterday! No pretty work-baskets, 
no posies of freshly culled wild flowers: on all 
sides that unmistakable bareness ‘and coldness 
of the sea-side lodging, the habitation that be- 


longs to nobody. Beneath the window stood a 


huge trunk with open lid, showing all kinds of 
hastily packed feminine treasures; but, evident- 
ly wearied ere her task was done, Elizabeth had 
thrown herself on the sofa. There Flora and 
Harvey found her, pale, overcome with” bodily 
lassitude and dejection. 

“Mr. Venning wants to know if he can be of 
use to us,” Flora said, quite cheerfully. It was 
wonderful how Harvey’s view of the question 
inspirited and emboldened her. ‘“ May he not 
come in?” 

_ Elizabeth looked almost too wearied to open 
-her lips. She tried to smile, however, and sitting 
up, began to give instructions. Harvey had ever 
been a favorite with her, and she liked this unaf- 
fected good-nature and alacrity to serve. Whilst 
Flora bustled about in the next room she set him 
several tasks. To secure two places in the steam- 
er starting for the opposite shores that after- 
noon, to see to the transport of luggage on board, 
to ran hither and thither for the paying of visit- 
ors’ tax and depositing an address at the post- 
office: all these matters would now be well off 
her mind, and she thanked her henchman be- 
forehand. 

“T am grieved to have to leave this sweet 
place in the middle of our summer holiday,” she 
said. “We have had happy days together, Mr. 
Venning. I shall often think of them.” 

Harvey stood before the pale gir], hat in hand, 
not looking in the least like a lover about to be 
separated from his mistress, much less dismissed 
altogether. Elizabeth could not understand this 
apparent indifference, almost stolidness, on the 
part of Flora’s faithful knight. Flora’s brisk- 
ness puzzled her still more. An hour before, this 
child had seemed as near despair as eighteen 
years can be; now she was making ready for de- 
parture without a sign of reluctance. 

“Flora has spoken to me of your wishes,” 
Elizabeth went on, with calm decision. “ But I 
can not think of her prospects now. She must 
not build too much on hope.” Then, suddenly 
overcome with the bitterness of unspoken sor- 
row, she rested her head on the sofa pillow, and 
her utterance became thick with tears. “ It would 
make me very happy to see Flora happy with 
you.” Here she held out one hand, which the 
young man clasped brother-like. “ You are kind 
and loyal, I feel sure, and would be good to my 
poor little sister. But you are an English gen- 
tleman—none so proud, they say. You would 
never wed a girl with a tarnished name, ally your- 
self with a family dishonored forever and for- 

Harvey spoke out bluntly after true British 
fashion. ‘What family escutcheon without its 
blot ?” he said. “A man marries the woman he 
loves, and he loves her the better, not the worse, 
because of misfortune. Trust me with Flora’s 
happiness. It shall be safe in my keeping, let 
her kinsfolk be what they may.” * 

“You have a generous heart,” murmured Eliza- 
beth. “I feel drawn toward you as to a brother, 
yet I must not let you win my Flora’s love till 
you know all. I wish I could unburden myself 
to you now, but. I am too weary in body and in 
spirit. I had hardly any sleep last night,” she 
added, wistfully. 

“Do not undertake this journey to-day, then. 
Rest till to-morrow,” Harvey said, overcome with 
affectionate concern for the pale, overwrought 
girl. ‘The delay of one day can surely be of no 
moment.” 

“ You are wrong,” cried Elizabeth, rising from 
her seat with sudden animation, a feverish bright- 
ness in her eyes and on her cheek. “ Dear friend 
—brother, if you will that I call you so—do not 
try to persuade me to stay: I shall get no more 
rest here. I came to seek a little happiness, a 
spell of oblivion, but the shadow that hangs over 
our house—the shadow whose name is shame— 
follows us wherever we go. There is a fatality 
about this island. Help me to hasten away, and 
you will be my kindest friend.” 

“Of course you must leave, if you wish it, by 
this afternoon’s boat,” Harvey said, in a pleasant, 
matter-of-fact voice. ‘ But I can not let you un- 
dertake this troublesome journey without escort. 
I leave this island, then, to-day as well as you.” 

“ What will your brother say? And idlers here 
may gossip unkindly,” Elizabeth urged, after a 
momentary indecision. 

“Arthur has no right to say anything. The 
rest can but make a hazard at the truth,” Harvey 
said. ‘ What other construction should be put 
upon such a step but the right one? Your sis- 


ter’s future husband may surely accompany you 
home; for when you leave the sea, I go.too.” 

“Home! home!” cried Elizabeth, with an un- 
utterable look of anguish. “Little it is of a 
home we have now, my poor Flora and I.” 

“Then we will all three make one together,” 
answered Harvey, astonished at his own audacity. 
“So now I will go and arrange everything for our 
journey.” 

When Harvey was gone, Elizabeth once more 
rested on the sofa with the listless aspect of one 
whose powers of endurance have been cruelly 
overtaxed. The beautiful glow of health and 
vivaciousness had vanished. Yet the high-spirit- 
ed girl was suffering from no bodily weariness, 
only a mental shock had wrought the change. 

As she lay thus passive amid so many claims 
upon her time and attention, something like # 
smile lighted up her pale face. Yes, Harvey’s 
honest declaration was a ray of sunshine in the 
gloom. Flora, the bride of an honorable English 
gentleman; in Flora the family fortunes edified, 
the family honor vindicated. This seemed in- 
deed cheering to think of. Elizabeth was leaving 
Arthur perhaps without a word of farewell, but 
the prospect hardly dismayed, much less grieved 
her just now. Concerning her own future she 
could not speculate. Only to place the sea be- 
tween her and the love-like hate, the clinging 
misery, the shadow from which there seemed no 
escape ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue Chinese of this city held a meeting in Mott 
Street on the evening after they received news of 
the bombarding of Foo-Choo. Some of the more 
patriotic young men were in favor of offering 
their services to Kwang-su ; but it 


ature in recent years was in September, 1881, 
when the mercury indicated 102 in the shade. 
But warm weather in September is usually of 


A HISTORIC PARALLEL. 


Western Farmer To Biarne. “So it is your 


protection and your twenty years in Con 
that make the soil so rich ?”—Harper’s Weekly, 


Auguat 2, page 508. 
“ What he most prides himself on,” said Sher- 


idan of George IV. (who fancied he had been in | 


the battle of Waterloo, and used to tell stories 
about it in the presence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton), “is last year’s harvest,” | 


On a recent day the work of tlie police of an 
entire precinct in this city was the driving of ten 
cows and one horse to the pound. This was in 
the Tremont precinet. 


The Only Original Cohen, of the Bowery, was 3 


burned out the other day. There are only four 
left now. 

The elephant which King John of Abyssinia 
presented to Queen Victoria has been sent to the 
Zoological Gardens, but nobody seems to know 
what has become of the monkey which-accom- 
panied the elephant, Perhaps he will turn up 
in Mulberry Street as the support of some recent- 
ly arrived Italian family. 

Sam Gee and Lung Haw have gone into the 
laundry business together. They ought to make 
a strong team. 


One of the regular visitors at Monmouth Park 
during the season just closed was a gray cat. 
Nearly every day she took a-positiou on the steps 


was decided that as France proba- 
bly would be whipped before the 
arrival of the Mott Street contin- 
gent, they would return to their 
wash-tubs fora while. Ifthe news 
which is at hand at the moment of | 
writing this—the story of the an- 
nihilation of the French in Tonquin 
by an army of eighty thousand 
Chinese—is verified by later dis- 
patches, the confidence of the Mott 
Street meeting will have been in a 
measure justified. 


There has been a frost in this 
latitude in every month thus far 
this year. September has now ar- 
rived, and in this month there will 
surely be frosty mornings. So the 
year will be as remarkable as that | 
of a quarter of a century ago, in ap. 
which there was frost in every = 
month, Besides, this is the year Ye 
of the earthquake. eh 


A challenge to balloonists is is- 
sued by the president of an Illinois 
agricultural association, who an- 
nounces that he will wager five 
thousand dollars that aeronaut 


~ 


“ANS 


King, of Philadelphia, can make 
“the most successful ascension on 
record,” This sweeping and am- 
biguous challenge is partly explain- 
ed by the announcement that unless :; 


_theoffer is accepted within two months the chal- 


lenger and Professor King will ascend from some 
Western city, and attempt to outdo the world, the 
French aeronauts and all, in the length of their 


voyage. 


A Long Island man has been fined for selling 
“vitalized Croton.” The name mystified the 
community for a little while, but the old topers 
soon recognized the beverage. 


. The study of the ordinary crab of these waters 
in his various conditions is discipline for the mind. 
When the crab is within about three days of doff- 
ing his shell, he is a“‘comer.” His next state is 
that of a “shedder,” and this endures till he be- 
comes a “buster.” This condition can not last 
long. Within a few 


“‘Guess I’m all 


THE NATIONAL YACHTSMAN. 
ht now—‘at Public Expense.’” 


in front of the reporters’ stand. At length she 
made friends with some of the ladies, and became 
quite a pet. She seemed to take a deep interest 
in the races. As she was not a black cat, she 
was worthless as an omen of good luck to the 
bettors. 


On page 578 will be found sketches made by 
our special artist at the recent military encamp- 
ment held at Chicago. It was a very success- 
fully managed affaix, and the maneuvres, drills, 
night attack on the fort, and every matter inci- 
dent to the encampment displayed the skill and 
discipline of our citizen soldiery in the most con- 
spicuous and gratifying manner. Nothing could 
be better adapted to encourage and preserve their 
military spirit than such gatherings as this. 


hours he drops the 
old shell, and be- 
comes the soft crab 
of commerce. As 
though he fancied 
that there was still 
protection in the 
cast-off shell, he lin- 
gers near it till the 
newness of his con- 
dition has in a mea- 
sure worn off, and his 
covering has tough- 
ened a little. He 
has to be exceeding- 
ly circumspect, lest 
his hard-shell breth- 
ren yield to the 
temptation to put 
him out of the way 
by eating him. 


The cold snap sent 
New-Yorkers . home 
from the country by 
thousands. There is 
yet a chance for 
warm weather in the 
city, and in view of 
the:amount of cool 
weather thus far, it 


would not be strange 
if the warmest days 
were yet to come. 
The highest temper- 


HE HAS A FAMILY PORTRAIT PAINTED. 


J. G. B. “Excellent! Beautiful! A perfect likeness! But, I say, couldn't 
_you manage to get a little German into that nose?” rd ae 
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HUNTING THE BADGER. 


TuEreE is something quaintly mysterious in the 
aspect of an English hunting party engaged about 
a badger earth, especially if you chance to come 

upon the scene without knowing beforehand what 


is geing on. There is a smack of melodrama 


about the situation, a certain suggestion of con- 
_ spiracy and deeds of blood. The place will prob- 
ably be a steep bank, darkly wooded, and in 
down to stream and meadow below. You wil 
first catch sight of three or four figures holding 
earnest colloquy over a grave-like trench at their 
feet. They are covered with red soil from head 
to heel, and talk in hushed tones, stooping to 
listen between whiles, as if for sounds from the 
bowels of the earth. 

Let it be premised that there is a good dog 
“to ground”; the keeper’s Turk, for choice. 
He has not been seen since he was slipped an 
hour ago, but certain muffled noises which have 
been heard at intervals meanwhile—gruntings 
and tusslings, short smothered barks, and scur- 
ryings to and fro—have set all doubts at rest 
about a badger being at home. 

Then a long silence ensues, during: which the 
acutest anxiety reigns above - ground. Many 
things may be happening at this moment. Most 
probably the intrepid Turk and his foe are 
planted opposite to one another, catching their 
breath, and each waiting for the other to stir. 
But, on the other hand, the badger may have 
eluded Turk from his superior knowledge of 
the intricate pas of his dwelling, in which 
case he will by this time be hundreds of yards 


away under the field behind. . Or, again, he may 


be employing these precious moments in burying 
himself—a fatal manceuvre. 

Every one listens at every conceivable outlet, 
and the situation is canvassed in discreet whis- 
pers. The keeper has infinite confidence in his 
dog; he enjoins patience, and narrates a few of 
Turk’s exploits. Nestor says nothing—he rarely 
does say anything on these occasions ; he merely 
glances at the line of fence which skirts the top 
of the bank, and fills his pipe. Presently the 


keeper’s confidence is justified by an exclama- | 


tion from some one under the fence saying that 
the dog is there, barking “ solid.” A general 
rush is made to the place, aud Nestor follows 
leisurely, trailing a light iron bar, the like of 
which may be seen in the repertory of any well- 
appointed burglar, and which he uses as a probe 
or a stethoscope as the case may demand. The 
sounds are pronounced to be near the surface, 
the dog barking at intervals, and showing no dis- 
position to stir from the spot; so spade and mat- 
k are passed forward, and two sturdy laborers 

t to work, digging as they never dig for wages. 
The supposition is that the badger, is penned 
in a cul-de-sac; with the dog in front of him; and 


_ if he is now cut off by digging between him and 


the main “earth,” his fate is sealed, his only 
chance of escape being to slip out into the open 
through Nestor’s fingers, and to call that a chance 
were rank heresy in these parts, After a quar- 
ter of an hour’s work, a trench—not the first ex- 
cavation of the kind that has been nade to-day— 
is cut across the line of passage as near as can 
be guessed to where the dog is; and Nestor in- 
serts himself sideways into the space, thrusting 
one arm as far up the gallery as he can reach. 
His legs only are visible from above, and the 
cluster of spectators eye the convulsive move- 


‘ments of his heels with anxious interest, infer- 


ring much therefrom. What is happening un- 
der-ground is something in this wise. Turk, 
inspirited by feeling a well-known arm and hand 
thrust into the hole beside him, and quite aware 
from previous experience that the supreme mo- 
ment has arrived, comes to close quarters with 
his foe. 

The badger, true to his instinct, makes for the 
nearest outlet, pushing the dog before him, and 
punishing him at every step. Hideous sounds of 
mauling and worrying come to the upper air as 
they roll and tussle nearer and nearer to the 
opening. Presently Nestor’s hand steals over the 
two struggling bodies ; he passes it with wily cau- 


tion from one limb to anvther, until the all-im-- 


portant tail comes intoa favorable position, when 
he grasps it like lightning, and drags himself out 
of the hole, with a long gray body held out at 
arm’s-length in front of him. ‘“ Boar of thirty 
pounds,” says the keeper, with decision, and turns 
to examine Turk’s wounds. - The dog looks a lit- 
tle woe-begone ; he has added a deep gash or two 
about the lower jaw to an already sufficient num- 
ber of honorable scars, but when he has quenched 
his thirst and had his face washed at the stream, 
he looks as gay and irrepressible as ever. After 
this, whiskey is passed round, horses are put to, 
and the rest of the dogs are lat loose to scamper 
over the fields in the waning light. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


UNEQUALLED. 
De. R. M. Acexasper, Fannettsburgh, Pa., : 
**T think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not cunaiial ‘in 
any other preparation of phosphorus.”—[ 4 dv. } 


A PAIN RELIEVER 
THAT IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


For over thirty-seven years Dr. Tontas’ Venetian 
Laniuxnt has been warranted to give satisfaction or 
the money would be refunded, and not a bottle has 
been returned. Those who first used it are still doing 
so, having tried many other remedies without finding 
can it. It cures Cholera, Croup, 
Ss ysentery, and all Stomach Com- 
Pp is to use, and warranted harmiecse. 
druggists at 25 cents and 50 cents.—[Adov } 


Ir smokers were more choice, and took care to 
leave behind them only the exquisite perfumes 
of such tobacco as Black well’s Durham Long Cut, there 
would be no objection to smoking. Even nomemokin 
men would take to regaling themselves by proxy, 

would grow tolerant and appreciative.—{ Adv. } 


> 


* Rough on Rats”’ clears out Rata, Mice. 5c. 

* Rough on Corns,” for Corns, Bunions 15¢ 

** Bucha-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure, 
“Rough on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 25c. 

Rough on Toothache,” instant relief. 15c,—[ Adv. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Syeur should always be 
used for ne teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


roaches, ants, bed- 


Fis mice, cleared 
out by Rough on Rata.” 15¢.—[{Adv 


Exrcrro-S11.100n imparts wonderfal brilliancy to gold 
and silver without ieeatching. 15 cts., postpaid. 72 
John S8t., N. ¥.—{Adv.] 


** Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—[{.4do.] 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
Ma ing entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
Housekeepers should insist upon ae 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.] 


Lames who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don't fail to try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[Adv.]} » 


Ir you make it a rule to flavor all your cold drinks with 


drops of Aneostura Birrers yon will keep free 


from summer diseases, and have your digestive organs 
in good order. But be sure you the genuine article, 
= only by Dr. J. G. B. Sivannrt & Sons. 
—{A 


Curpren slow in puny, scrawny, and 
delicate, use *“* Wells’ H Renewer.”—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


‘ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass. 
HEALTH 


Is not possible when the blood is impure, and 
recovery from any silment must be slow and 
uncertain while that condition continues. Tic 


curial and Ceatenious Diseases, and also by im- 

uritics imptanted in it through excesses iu liv- 
ng, derangement of the digestive 
and assimilatory organs, and other causes, The 
first external evidences of such vitiation are 
Blackheads, Pimples, Stics, Eruptions, 
and Boils. Yct more seriousare thesymptoms 
showing its internal cffects in depression of the 
—— Lassitude, Weariness without ef- 
fort, Headaches, Dizziness, and enfecbicd | 
circulation. Be warncd in time! 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will thoroughly purify 
the blood. In millions of cascs, during nearly 
forty years in which it has been the best ho 
of humanity suffering from vitiation of the life- 
current, it has effected cures beyond the power 
of any other remedy. .Lcading physicians know 


its from the erful altera- 
d and tonics, prescribe it in 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., ee 
Sold by all d 


The Best in the World. : 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 
CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

T A M A F A and pe 

for for Constipation 
vile, head- 

congestion, &c. 
N F N 
u, Paris. 

TAMAR, unlike pilis and the 


GRILLO ustal pu 
tation nor inter- 


bie to take, and never produces 

feres with business or 

Franklin Square Song Collection. 
A larger collection of really pieces has never been 

published at so low a price. — Gazette. 


“ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 


J you want something to. keep the whole family hum- 
for a month, ‘Song Collection.” — 
0. 1—Two Hun ) mg 40 cts. 
No. 2—Two Baugred (200 Songs and 
For Sale by Bookeelicrs ana Newe- Dealers 


mAnPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Cheapest and the Best. 


PURE and WHOLESOME. 


It contains injurious ingredients. 
It leaves mo 


oil puss arene at and Aten 


stituents rejected in the brat 


bet better ‘and than any 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


Heed, and Birth Milk Crust, 


Head, Eczemas, and every form = Itching, 
akin Scrofulous, Inherited of 


the CoTioura "A bolutely pure and safe. 
U 


iticura, the t Skin Cure, 50 cte.; Cuticura Svap, 


an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soa cts.: and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
of, Si. $1, are sold Sad druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical 

z= Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ANCLO-SWISS 


MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI 
— the Uniied States 
throughout 


CONDENSED MILK 


until the period of Deuntition. 


ECONOMICAL, 


33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGRISTS & GROCERS. 


or Coneexss, 
Corygreutr Orricr, W 

To wit: Brit that on the 15th of 
Anno Domini 1884, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
AUSTIN LYMAN ABBOTT, 

RD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
~ Sean of which are in the following words, 


DIALOGUES for the Amusement and Instruction 
of Young Persons. By Jacon Anporrt. 

THE GREAT ELM; or, Robin Green and Josiah 
Lane at School. By Jacon AxnBOTT- 

LEARNING ABOUT COMMON THINGS; — Fa- 
miliar instructions for children in reepect to the 
objects around them, that attract their attention 
and awaken their ety in the earliest years of 
life. By Jaoon’ 

AUNT MARGARET; or, “How John True Kept his 
Resolutions. By J 

The right whereof | claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of 


In renewal for 14 years from October 11, yor Th No- 
vember 8, 1884 November 1884, a and Decem ber 8, 
1884, when the first terms of 28 years of their respective 
copyrights will have expired. 


Congress. 


est and Best Stomach Bitters 
for their medicinal p 


for their fineness as a cordial. ar ee be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUN Jr., Sole 


anufacturer and Pro rctor, 7 St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 102 


RUPTURE 


Cured withont an o tion or the ie fae trusses inflict 


by Dr. J. A. SH AN’S method. 1 Broad- 
York. His with Phot | 
bad cases, before a after cure, mailed for 16c. 
BREECH 
“Powell = 
(Prout prot Steel Barre 
15 Muzzle now only $12 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Pis- 
Watches, a —. See it before you buy. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main 8t., Cinclanati, 6. 


Fluid & Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 
‘ Beat Bleed nown. Cures Can- 


Bow SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 
Two ery shorter course, 
Gestare, and a com plete course of 


m beging Oct. Apply at 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, after Oct. Ist to from 101012 a.m. 
For circulars, address oes Traut Brown, F 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary, 
Parts I, and II. 


A Dictionary of the English Langua ,P 
neuncing, Etymological, and 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
‘Old English Words. By the Rev. Jauxs Sror- 
MONTH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Paetp, M.A. Parts I. and 
IL, No. 893 and 395 in Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 25 cents each. 


II. 
The Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 
North Pole and Beyond, 


Adventures of Two Youths in the Open Polar 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “‘The Young 
Nimrods,” &. With Colored Froitis. 
piece, Numerous Illustrations, and M: = of 
a Regions. Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, 


IIT. 
Universal History. 

The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks. By von Ranke. Edited by 
G. W. Proruero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Pages xvi., 494. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


IV. ¢ 
Miss Tommy : 

A Medieval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 
A Journal. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254 

12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works), 90 cents; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


V. 
the Queen. | 
By Ernest Inarrsoit, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “ Knocking Round the Rockies,” 
&c. Illustrated. Pages 256. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with “ Harper’s Young Peo. 
ple Series.”) 


VI. 

Politics for Young Americans, — 
New Popular Edition (with Appendix containing 
the Constitution of the United States, the Dee- 
laration of Independence, and Washington’ 
Farewell Address). By Cuartes Norpuorr, 
Author of “God and the Future Life,” &e. 

Pages 200. 16mo, Paper, 40 cents. * 


VIL 
Pradence, 

A Story of sthetic London. By Lucy C. 
Litum, Author of “Nan,” &. Iliustrated by 
Du Maurier. Pages 178. Popular Edition. 
em Paper, 50 cents. 


“T say No: ” 


Or, The Love Letter pe am A Novel. By 
Cotuins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. Pages 234. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


Ix. 
A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. Pages 160. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Lea 75 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


Good Stories. 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; ee 50 cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Women are Serenge, ona Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rosinson. 2 cents 


Curiosities of the Search-Room. 20 cents. 


Georgia Scenes. By a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
20 cents, 


Matrimony. | By W. E. Norris. 20 cents. 
A Fair Maid. By F. W. Rostnson. 20 cents. 


Hanrenx & Buorunas will send any of the above 
postage prepaid, to. part of 

Hanerne’s Catrarouus matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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| Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, ee Violet. 
a4 Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


office, they will decline to vote for him.”—J. Y. Tribune, Aug. 26. 
“When Mr. Blaine was dismissed from the State Department by 
and substituted for it a truly American policy. 


‘EPTEMBER 6, 1884. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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“The American people hate a coward and a dodger; and when they find a candidate for the highest office within their gift declining to show his hand because the Presidency is an executive 


_ Receiving a despatch from Mr. Lowell, in the usual tone, a 
Mr. Lowell peremptorily that these Americans must be tried or set free without further delay. To this 


use by Mr. Blaine, that ‘the matter should be attended to at once.’ "—-N. Y. Herald, Aug. 26. 


President Arthur, and Secretary Frelinghuys@m took up the affairs of that department, he reversed Mr. Blaine’s English policy, 
some Americans left by Mr. Blaine in British jails, Mr. Frelinghuysen at once cabled 
ar Gganville replied, in a tone very different from that he had been encouraged to 


‘the hair; prevents its turning 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is Hat’s 
HaIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair soe 
to healthful action. It steps the falling of 
y cures 


freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following ure a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


aa” Mrs. Hunsserry, 844 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Haiu’s Harr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

MR. an old farmer, near War. 
saw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it me nearly white. 
One bottle of Hatu’s Hain RENEWER stop 


its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant — 


head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 
ae Mrs. A. T. Watt, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes; “I have found the atest ben- 
efit from the use of HaLu’s Hair RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 
aa Dr. Serr, Detroit, Bich., certifies 


that Hain RENEWER is excellent for 


hair growing, and gives 
to faced and ores bair.” 

Mrs.8. E. Glenville, W. Va 
says: “One bottle of HALL’s Hatr RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HaIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it in the highest degree benc- 
ficial to the scalp as @ preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superiorto ail others 
Ist—It will produce s rich, natural 
brows black, as desired. 

—ihe color so produced is permanent, 
einnot be washed off, and will not 0! any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 

5l—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 

contains 


for like use, 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Modeling and Portraiture. 
H e 

‘Al for $00 nts 
ERM Sept Bewutifully Lil d 
FR UARE, 


NEW 


GF music. 


BROWNS 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable toni ickl com 
cs, ckly and letely 


Im —e lood, Chills and Fevers, 
e 1 
icon we g remedy for Diseases of the 
Kidneys and | 
is in peculiar to 


er. 
It valuable for Diseases 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
eves Heartburn an c , and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. . 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
aa The pe has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
’ Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTINORE, BD 


THE WAR VOLUMES 
F 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of thore who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 


illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. 
2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
$20. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., _ 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 
744 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


DO YOU WANTA SHOTGUN RIFLE OR 


Eno 


For. 
REVOLVER REDUCED PRICE CATALUG 


_~_/ PARKER: C° 88 CHAMBERS ST NY 


BREECHLOADERS 212 °° 


7 Send six cents for postage and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

n 


® mon t away than anything elee 
this world. Fortunes avait the workers absolutely 


Traurz & Co., Augusta, 


eure. At once address 


¢ 


L 

,nTinren 


HE 


wa ; TA. 
IA. 
Va 


clung to CASTORIA, 
lA. 


> 
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SPECIAL 
RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


. WITH BISMUTH 44 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, ‘ } 

RUE pE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonid fecl grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Prese,” ** Lanéet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue_Ink-eerpes the Label. T 

- title “Baron Liehig” and \photograph having 
been largely need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’S guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all ee 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


CANNON, 

100 to 1000 Ibs., $40.00 to $300.00, 
Made of Steel. Make tremendous nae y 
eafe. U.S. Cannon Primers, $3.00 a 100. Send for 


CAMPAIGN 


Cannon and Gun Circular. ddress 
J. H. JOHNETON’'S Gun Woxuks, Pitresvre, Pa. 


Rousat Bsatr & Co., Bankers, Toronto, 


TOILET POWDER. 


NCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 © 


POWDER. 


Hygienical 


2 Preparations 


for 


D ~ the Teeth and the Mouth. 


-8, place de 1l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
If DESIRE to BECOME a 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send for 
circular of Boston School of Elocution. 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
149 A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


blocks including 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ $4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRAR %Z, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)... 10 00 
Postage Free to all’ subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


én & 
a@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


| Cents in Postage Stamps. - 
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invisible, 
| G impalpable, 
adherent. 
asleep ; effects cures where 
orstamp. DR. SUDILE FMA St. Paw, Minn. 
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